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ALTHOUGH the matter of the lectures has, in the main, been 
preserved, their form has been somewhat modified. 

At Naas the lectures were,arranged in three sections— 
Systematic, Methodic, and Historic. 

In this work the lectures on the System and Method have 
been combined, while the Historic notes form a separate 
section. 

By this arrangement a certain amount of otherwise neces- 
sary repetition has been avoided, but nothing of material value 
to the subject has been lost sight of 

The Editor has had the advantage of comparing his notes 
with those taken by Miss M. A. Byles and Mr. John Cooke at 
Nias (1890). To Mr. T. G. Rooper he is indebted for assist- 
ance in preparing and adapting the Notes for the use of 
English Readers; to Mr. J. 8. Thornton for the Life of Otto 
Salomon, and for help kindly rendered in revision of part of 
the work ; and to Miss Andrén and Mr. S. Bearder for their 
valuable aid in compiling the section on the ‘“ Educational 
Values of the Models.” 
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LIFE OF OTTO SALOMON. 


Otto Salomon was born at Gothenburg, November Ist, 
1849, of Jewish parents. His early education was received 
in preparatory schools, whence he proceeded for a few years 
to the Real Gymnasium, in Gothenburg. After passing the 
Student Examination in 1868, he entered the Tekniska Hégs- 
kola, z.¢., the Academy for the Training of Engineers; but 
left in the following term to help his uncle, August Abraham- 
son—recently left a widower—in the management of his 
estate at Naas, about 20 miles from Gothenburg. In order 
to qualify himself for these duties, he attended the Agricul- 
tural Institute at Ultuna, in the neighbourhood of Upsala, in 
1870-71. 

His duties at Naas did not take up all his time, for he spent 
two or three hours a day in helping the parish schoolmaster, 
who, however, was not pleased with “the spy which the school 
committee had sent him.” He also started an evening school 
for farm servants, and, in conjunction with a young lady 
helper, a Sunday school for a hundred children of the parish. 
In 1878 he was married to Ellen Wahren, the daughter of a 
woollen manufacturer at Norrképing. 

The Sloyd movement in Sweden had begun in the late 
sixties and early seventies. It was at first of economical 
rather than educational significance, 7.¢., it was a movement 
for home industries, which, it was soon seen, must begin in the 
school if it was to have any lasting effect. Sloyd schools were 
started in different neighbourhoods by private individuals, 
some of them close at hand in the lin or county of Alfsborg, 
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where Count Sparre, the chief of the county, had formed a 
Sloyd Union. Struck by the new movement, Herr Abraham- 
son, in February, 1872, opened a work-school for boys at 
Nais, and two years later a similar one for girls, with his 
nephew for director. Special importance was attached to 
modern subjects, like mathematics, drawing, and physio- 
graphy ; and seven hours out of ten were given to some kind 

of Sloyd—wood-sloyd, turnery, wood-carving, or saddlery— 
the corresponding subjects for girls being weaving, spinning, 
knitting, sewing, and cookery. In 1886 a mixed school took 
the place of the two schools ; but in 1888 the work of train- 
ing teachers was growing so fast that the school had to be 
dropped altogether. 

In 1874 Herr Salomon became Inspector of Sloyd Schools 
for the middle district of Alfsborg lin, a post which he held 
for several years. 

To meet the demand for Sloyd teachers, Messrs. Abraham- 
son and Salomon, in 1874, opened a training department in 
connection with their school, this being the first attempt of the 
kind. The Director’s earlier work in this direction must be 
discriminated from his later. The earlier was an attempt to 
turn intelligent artisans into schoolmasters ; whereas he now 
seeks his Sloyd teachers, for the most part, from the ranks of 
the ordinary teachers. _The plan for this 1874 attempt is to 
be found in the proceedings for that year of the Landtbruks- 
Akademie, in Stockholm, in the paper entitled, “ Something 
about Sloyd and Sloyd Teaching.” The course was to last 
one year, and to embrace, besides Sloyd, mathematics, natural 
science, the mother tongue, drawing, and pedagogy. There 
were four students the first year. ‘The snowflake was the 
mother of the avalanche.” 

To make home industries general, it was necessary to appeal 
to the Folk Schools for help. And this by degrees gave another 
face to the whole movement. Whether school authorities were 
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for Sloyd or against, both sides agreed that a purely economical 
movement could not claim the help of the school. If Sloyd, 
they said, was to find a place in an institution for general 
education, it could do so only as a means of promoting that 
general education. The question now began to be looked 
upon from an educational rather than an economical point 
of view. This appears in the 1874 pamplilet, but still more 
forcibly in a further pamphlet in 1876, entitled, “Sloyd Schools 
and Folk Schools, I.” But how it should serve educational aims 
was not so clear yet. One can see from this article that the 
chief aim in Sloyd teaching was to teach “the children of 
working men to love bodily ld&bour,” and also to give them the 
capacity to use the hands on which their living would depend. 

Salomon’s journey to Finland in the summer of 1877 was 
of the highest significance for him. His conversations with 
Cygnaeus, whom he met for the first time, and the lively inter- 
change of letters, afterwards gave him a firm grip of these two 
leading ideas—‘The Folk School, the foundation of all after 
learning,” and “Sloyd, a means of formal, as opposed to 
material, education.” But he was not satisfied with the way 
in which these principles were worked out in Finland, where 
Sloyd had not advanced much beyond the home industries 
stage, and meant working at the rudiments of trade with no 
particular method. So he set to work on his return to supply 
the deficiency. One thing was already quite clear. The 
teacher only could make Sloyd educationally useful, and so he 
strove henceforth to make the Sloyd School and the Folk 
School one. From 1878, therefore, he began to take ordinary 
teachers from his own lan in 5-or-6-week holiday courses in 
Sloyd, whilst still continuing the work of the Seminary on 
the same plan which he had begun four years before. But in 
1882 came a thorough change. The twelve-month courses 
ceased, and the short courses were extended, first to all 
Sweden, and then to teachers from abroad. At the same time, 
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too, all other forms of Sloyd were dropped in favour of the 
one that was found the most useful educationally, viz., Wood 
Sloyd. The concentration of attention upon this one allowed 
of a development of it for educational purposes which it can 
scarcely be said to have received elsewhere. And there can 
be no doubt, too, that it is this concentration which has been 
a powerful help in securing the introduction of Sloyd into the 
1,900 elementary schools in which it is now taught in Sweden. 

The principles of Herr Salomon are set forth in his “ Sloyd 
as a means of Education” (1884) ; in his “Teacher's Hand- 
book ” (1890); and in the present work. The most important 
of them are these seven : 

(1.) The concentration on one form of Sloyd. 

(2.) The making of useful articles, and not of articles of 
luxury, nor yet of parts of articles, e.g., joints. 

(8.) The teaching based on educational principles, and the 
work methodically arranged. 

(4.) The instruction to be given by a trained teacher, not 
by an artisan. 

(5.) Voluntary* and individual teaching. 

(6.) Positions to be chosen suitable for physical develop- 
ment. 

(7.) Drawing and Sloyd to be combined. 

Herr Salomon keeps himself in touch with all the best 
thought and practice on his own particular subject, and is 
therefore a great traveller and correspondent. The titles of 
recent books, monographs, and articles on educational hand- 
work, are to be found recorded from time to time, with much 


* By voluntary teaching is meant, that the child must not be forced to learn, 
nor any particular teacher obliged to teach, Sloyd. And the grounds on which 
this conclusion is based have always seemed to the writer of this note to apply 
with equal force to any other school subject, though the director has nowhere 
said so in his lectures. If this be so, the fourth principle says in effect—either 
make your teaching as interesting as ever you can, or stop teaching altogether. 
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else, in his “ Slojdundervisningsblad,” of which twelve numbers 
have been issued every year since 1885. 

Herr Salomon’s interests are wider than Sloyd. His lectures 
show his knowledge of educational literature. He is the 
editor of a series of educational classics, and has had Locke’s 
“Thoughts on Education,” works by Comenius, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, and Salzmann translated for his countrymen. 

Naas is a good Sloyd school, and much besides. It is the 
meeting place of leading teachers of all degrees and all nation- 
alities, for common work, and for the interchange of ideas. Pro- 
fessors, inspectors, secondary and elementary teachers, women 
as well as men, there meet on common ground as comrades. 
Tt fulfils, more than any other institution that could easily be 
named, the ideal we are aiming at in England in the Teachers’ 
Guild. And this is due to the earnest co-operation, for the 
last 20 years, of three men, each of whom in his own sphere 
has done his very best. Herr Abrahamson has made a noble 
use of his wealth in founding the Seminary, and providing for 
its continued existence ; as a kindly host, too, he makes his 
interest and presence felt in all that concerns the common 
work and the common pleasure. His nephew provides the 
ideas and the direction ; whilst Alfred Johansson is mainly 
responsible for the teaching in bench work, which occupies 
such a large part of the day. But the chief burden falls on 
Director Salomon. It is he who has to lecture three or four 
times a day in different languages ; who is responsible for the 
general oversight ; he to whom the mingled brightness and 
seriousness of the place is due ; and who, in his position as a 
prominent leader in the movement, is filled with fear lest he 
may take some step that may be misconstrued and throw the 
movement back. It might be thought there was danger in 
this unvarying success; but the danger is balanced by his 
self-criticising temper, by his onward striving mind, and by 
his enthusiasm for the cause. ‘Rest and be thankful” is no 
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motto of his. He says:—‘Of one thing I am quite sure. 
The same moment that I find myself unable to make a further 
advance, to give my cause the benefit of new ideas, I should 
think it right at once to retire and let another take my 
place.” 

It is out of experiences so varied and so long continued as 
these that the Theory of Sloyd, as set forth in the following 
pages, has quietly grown. Practice and theory at Naas go 
ever hand in hand. 


[Adapted from a paper, by Hjalmar Berg, in the Svensk Léraretidning, 
25th February, 1891]. 
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THEORY OF EDUCATIONAL SLOJD 


(SLOW), 


Cuapter I. 


THE SLOYD SYSTEM. 


SLoyp is a system of Educational Handwork. In Sweden, 
the term Sloyd embraces many useful forms of handcraft, 
such as:—Work in wood (carpentry, carving, fretwork, and 
turnery) ; in metal (brass, iron, and wire) ; leather ; cardboard, 
and such occupations as brush-making, coarse painting, straw- 
plaiting, basket-making, and book-binding. 

The term Sloyd, in England, is generally understood to 
mean a system of Handwork in Wood. Why do we not then 
callit Carpentry? Because it differs from it in several essential 
features. There is no division of labour in Sloyd. Carpentry 
is a trade, and the principles which underlie it are entirely 
utilitarian, whereas Sloyd is solely a means of Formative 
Education. 

Its purpose is not to turn out Carpenters, but to develop 
the mental, moral, and physical powers of children; and it is 
the most effective instrument yet devised for securing this de- 
velopment. 

It gives a taste for rough labour as distinguished from 
clerkly accomplishments ; it cultivates manual dexterity, self- 
reliance, accuracy, carefulness, patience, perseverance, and 
especially does it train the faculty of attention and develop 
the powers of concentration. 

The methods employed in Sloyd are such as are best fitted 
to secure these ends. 
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The objects which the child makes are equally useful with 
those of the carpenter; but, unlike the work of the carpenter, 
the value of the child’s work does not exist in them, but in 
the child that made them. 

Many persons object to this kind of instruction. “It 
takes,” say they, “ten hours to make a spoon ; why not buy 
one for 2d. or 3d.?” For exactly the same reason that we do 
not tell children to buy copybooks filled with writing instead 
of filling them. It is not the filled copybook that we require 
in education, neither is it the spoon in Sloyd; both are means 
having the same end in view—the development of the child. 
The destruction of the objects does not impair the faculties of 
the child which were developed in making them, any more 
than the destruction of the copybook impairs the skilfulness 
of the child who filled it. 

“ But why not,” it may be asked, “ use some other material 
than wood for the purpose?” Because it has been found by 
experience, based on the employment of various kinds of 
materials, that there is nothing that so well serves the pur- 
poses of education as wood does. 

We have said that Sloyd is a means of Formative Education. 
Let us examine this term a little closer. 

Different schools of thought regard the question of educa- 
tion from different standpoints. Three of the principal ones 
we will briefly consider, viz. : (a) The Utilitarian, (6) The Dis- 
ciplinarian, and (¢) A*Compromise between (a) and (6). 

The advocates of the first class look upon education from a 
utilitarian point of view, and assert that most stress must be 
laid upon giving the children that knowledge and dexterity 
which is useful in life, hence an acquaintance with the use of 
tools, and the cultivation of a general dexterity of hand, should 
be the chief aims sought after in a system of manual work. 

The Disciplinarians regard it from the opposite point of 
view. It is not so necessary, say they, to impart information 
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and cultivate specific dexterity, for these may be forgotten, 
and hence stress should be laid upon the proper development 
of the powers and faculties of the child. This is Formative 
Education. 

The advocates of the third class say that while the proper 
development of the powers and faculties should be the main 
object, yet this development should take place through subjects 
practically useful in everyday life. This, then, is a combina- 
tion of the Utilitarian and Disciplinarian, but embraces less 
of the former than the latter. 

All instruction may be regarded as partly formative and 
partly utilitarian ; but in ceytain subjects more stress is laid 
upon one branch than upon the other. 

In History, the teaching of the names and dates, &c., is 
utilitarian ; the inspiring patriotism is formative. 

In Mathematics and Gymnastics, formative education re- 
ceives most attention. In Gymnastics, we do not show our 
pupils how to perform a certain movement because it is 
good knowledge, but because the motion develops health and 
strength ; this is formative, but at the same time a certain 
dexterity is being acquired. 

The Disciplinarians say that knowledge may be forgotten, 
but the development of the material and physical powers 
through formative education has a permanent value. 

With this the thinkers of the third class agree, and consider 
it more important than utilitarian education ; but wish it, at 
the same time, to possess as far as possible a utilitarian value. 
Languages, for example, are of great formative value ; and in 
choosing between the dead and the living languages, they say 
it is wiser to prefer the modern to the ancient, as they are of 
greater use in life. 

Sloyd, then, belongs to Formative Education. It is an in- 
strument whose sole use is the development of the mental, 
moral, and physical forces of the child. 
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We cannot, however, train in habits of respect and love ot 
labour, of attention, order, and the like, without at the same 
time giving a knowledge of, and a dexterity in, the use of 
tools ; but this is accidental rather than essential. 

Sloyd, properly taught, will be found to supply an educa- 
tional value not furnished by the subjects usually taught in 
the schools, and in that sense we regard its introduction as 
necessary. 

As a matter of fact, the ordinary subjects of the school are 
taught in such a way that their full educational values are by 
no means obtained, and, if the history of education be studied, 
it will be found that subjects introduced into the schools, from 
time to time, have not been introduced for the sake of their 
educational values, but to fill up gaps, or to accord with 
fashion. 

In all countries, too, the direct utilitarian instruction is 
regarded as of prime importance, whereas the true educational 
values—the formative part—are estimated at a much lower 
rate. In the better class schools throughout Europe, a great 
deal of the educational values of the subjects is entirely lost 
sight of. 

Those teachers then, who, when they introduce Sloyd into 
their schools, treat it as other subjects are usually treated, com- 
mit a grave error. : 

Sloyd is not to be dealt with in that way. If the idea had 
been to introduce it into the school curriculum simply because 
it was fashionable, the work would not have been undertaken 
at Nats, for teachers have quite sufficient subjects in hand 
already. 

Many persons, too, think that if they make all the Sloyd 
models, they have gone through the Sloyd System ; but it is 
quite possible to make all the models and know little or nothing 
of Sloyd. 


Tn the acquisition of manual dexterity, unless great care be 
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taken, the child’s activity will tend to become automatic and 
mechanical, as is usually the case in the French and Danish 
schools. 

The development of the mental faculties, and the imparting 
of positive knowledge, should proceed at one and the same 
time. Froebel held these ideas. The Educationalists who 
oppose Froebel, in his views of psychological phenomena, say 
that the human intellect should be the first care. Froebel says 
the child is not born to think, but to do and be active. In the 
history of mankind we find man active in the early ages, and 
in the later ages reflective arid thoughtful. The development 
of a child is exactly parallel with that of humanity. The de- 
velopment of the race repeats itself in the development of the 
individual, and from this Froebel argued that the activity of the 
child should be used as the agency by which its early educa- 
tion should be promoted. ‘ Nature,” he says, “‘was my college, 
the tree my principal, the nursery my university, and children 
my professors.” He endeavoured to shew that we need not 
consult books and men, but nature and children. 

The education of the schools is further divisible into two 
parts—general and technical. 

A. General education is provided for by the elementary and 
secondary schools, while 

Technical, or specialised, education is furnished by the tech- 
nical schools. 

Now, Sloyd is not a branch of technical education. It is 
not a training for certain trades or professions. 

It belongs purely to general education, and should find its 
place in the secondary and elementary schools of the land. It 
is equally good and useful for everybody. 

We do not for one moment contemplate the teaching of 
trades in elementary schools. Such a proceeding is impossible, 
as the following arguments sufficiently shew :— 

B 
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1st. It is impossible, in so short a time as can be given to 
manual work in schools, to learn a trade. Everyone knows 
that a good deal of time is necessary for this purpose. 

About six hours per week is the outside amount of time 
that children can devote to manual work. So that in four 
years, only about six months would have been spent in learn- 
ing a trade; in which time not even the elements could be 
properly mastered. 

2nd. A child of school age is not capable of deciding what 
trade it will hereafter follow, and until that decision has been 
arrived at, training in any particular pursuit is meaningless. 
The plan of teaching trades was tried for thirteen years in 
Gothenburg, but given up because the boys on leaving school 
commonly turned to trades other than those they had learned. 

3rd. Everybody must recognise the impossibility of teaching 
all trades in a school. Which, then, should be taught ? 

In Bradford alone there are over 200 trades. Shall they 
all be taught? If not, special trades must be selected ; this 
will be manifestly unfair, both from the tradesmen’s and chil- 
dren’s point of view. 

4th. It would be very difficult to have workshop arrange- 
ments in every school ; it would be too expensive. 

Workshops might be arranged in schools in large towns and 
cities, but not in small town and country schools, which are 
very numerous and important. In Sweden, the latter kind of 
school is more important than the town schools. 

5th. No one can teach a trade unless he has learned it ; 
and either one teacher must know everything and be a*verit- 
able Jack-of-all-trades, or there must be a great many teachers 
in the same school. 

Sloyd then is, principally, a means of education of the for- 
mative kind; but the aims of Sloyd are divisible into two ~ 
classes—the formative and utilitarian. 

The Formative aims are— 
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(1.) To instil a taste for, and a love of, labour in general. 

(2.) To inspire respect for rough, honest, bodily labour. 

(3.) To develop independence and self-reliance. 

(4.) To train in habits of order, exactness, cleanliness, 
and neatness. 

(5.) To train the eye and sense of form. To give a gen- 
eral dexterity of hand, and to develop touch. 

(6.) To accustom to attention, industry, perseverance, 
and patience. 

(7.) To promote the development of the physical powers. 

The Utilitarian aims are— 

(1.) To directly give dexterity in the use of tools. 
(2.) To execute exact work. 

The formative aims will be dealt with in separate chapters, 
in the order in which they are here arranged. The utilitarian 
aims it will not be necessary to discuss separately. 

It may be interesting here to say a few words as to the 
manner in which the Sloyd system, as taught at Naas, has 
reached its present state of excellence. 

Herr Abrahamson, the uncle of Herr Otto Salomon, the 
Director of the Seminarium at Naas, acquired a charming 
estate 20 miles N.E. of Gothenburg. The uncle was anxious 
to do something for the benefit of the children residing on the 
estate, and, with the assistance of his nephew, founded a 
school, in which for several years the children were taught, in 
addition to the ordinary school subjects, four or five different 
kinds of handwork ; these included work in wood, metal, 
leather, and cardboard. Herr Otto Salomon was not content, 
however, to see handwork taught in the schools for merely 
utilitarian purposes. He thought it should have an educa- 
tional value. The idea of making handwork a means of For- 
mative Education was first projected by Uno Cygnaeus, of 
Finland, the founder of the system of Elementary Education 
in Finland, who had derived his views of education from the 
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writings of Froebel and Pestalozzi. Herr Salomon visitea 
Finland in 1877, and spent some time with Cygnaeus study- 
ing his system and methods ; and from that time to the death 
of Cygnaeus in 1888, they kept up a constant correspondence. 

These Finnish principles held by Cygnaeus were taken to 
Sweden, and introduced to the school at Nis. The director 
subsequently made two important modifications in the work, 
as previously carried on in Finland. He subjected all the 
kinds of Sloyd taught in the schools to certain fundamental 
educational tests among the children, and discovered that, of 
all the materials used, nothing was so well adapted as wood 
for the purpose of formative education. He therefore aban- 
doned the other materials which had been previously employed, 
and confined the manual training of the school solely to work- 
ing in wood. Ever since that time Salomon has devoted his 
attention to the evolution of a system of wood-work based on 
the scientific principles of education, and the following chap- 
ters give an account of those principles. 

We will close this chapter with a few words about the 
derivation of the term Slojd. 

An old Teutonic base, ‘‘slah,” has derivations “slay ” in 
English, and “Schlag” in German. “Slay” meant “to kill 
with a blow,” and “ Schlag” means a “ blow.” 

The use of the hammer was taken as the type of handicraft, 
and consequently ~of skill generally, and hence we get the 
English “sly” in a good sense. ‘“ Be ye sly as serpents,” 7.e., 
cautious, dexterous ; and in German “ verschlagen,” cunning. 

Schoolboys use the word “slogger” with the primitive sense, 
in the meaning of a hard hitter with the fist or the cricket bat. 

In Swedish the adjective slog means “handy,” and from it 
comes the noun Sléjd (modified Sloyd), which means dexterity, 
manual skill, or artistic skill. In Dutch it occurs as “sluw,” 
with the same meaning. 


In Sweden, the slojdare is a person who has a certain dex- 
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terity with his hands, without being an artizan. The idea of 
preparation for a particular workshop is entirely excluded from 
the meaning of the term Slojd. 

From the English “sly” comes the noun sleight (sly-th), 
which Chaucer uses in the sense of “dexterity,” but which 
came to mean “ tricks,” &ce. Hence, “ sleight-of-hand ” means 
legerdemain, or a feat so clever that the manner of perform- 
ance escapes observation. Ruskin says—‘ The triumphs of 
the brush resemble the tricks of legerdemain.” 

Sloyd, then, is a foreign name for a foreign method; but 
as the method is the most théughtfully worked-ovt system of 
its kind, it is best to retain the foreign name, even if the 
method is modified a little to suit English practice. It is less 
cumbrous, too, than such terms as ‘‘ Handwork,” ‘“ Manual 
Training,” and possesses this important and unique advan- 
tage, viz., it implies a system of manual work founded purely 
upon educational principles, and with aims which are solely 
educational. 


Cuapter II. 
THE SLOYD METHOD. 


Method may be defined as a regular and rational proceeding 
to attain a certain end. 

All method may be divided into general and special. There 
are certain rules which are common to all instruction, and 
such rules would constitute a General method. Every subject, 
however, has its own special method, being composed of these 
general principles, together with the specific rules peculiar 
to it. 

Method in Sloyd may be said to be governed by the follow- 
ing principles :— 
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General. 
(1.) The instruction must go from easy to difficult. 
(2.) The instruction must go from simple to complex. 
(3.) The instruction must go from the known to the un. 
known. 
(4.) The teaching must lay a good foundation. 
(5.) The teacher should possess educational tact. 
(6.) The teaching should be interesting in character.* 

Special. 

(7.) The instruction should be intuitive in its character, 
2.@, it should be given as far as possible through the 
Senses, especially touch and sight. 

(8.) The teaching should be individual in character. + 

(9.) The instructor should be a teacher and not a mere 
craftsman. } 

In this chapter we shall deal only with those methodical 
principles which will not be treated of elsewhere, or at least 
only superficially, or which are of more general application 
than will admit of their being added to any special aim. 


(1) ProcrEep From THE Hasy To THE DiFFICULT. 

The terms easy and difficult, or rather more easy and more 
difficult, are relative terms, and vary according to idea and 
practice. What some find easy, others find more difficult, and 
vice versd. The teacher must not decide what is easy and what 
is difficult in accordance with his own limited experience, but 
from a general and wide experience derived from the practice 
of children. 

Sloyd is not arranged according to the number of parts or 
complexity of the models, but according to the ease or difficulty 
of the exercises employed in making them, the easier coming 
first. 

That only is considered easy which observation has shown 


* (6) will be treated of in the chapter on Attention, Industry, &c. 
+ (8) and (9) will be discussed in separate chapters. 
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that children regard as easy, but experience and observation 
up to the present have not been sufticiently wide to allow of 
the whole series of models being graded thus ; yet, as a general 
rule, the exercises pass from the more easy to the more diffi- 
cult. Again, we begin with the knife because we consider it 
the easiest tool for children to employ, since it has been in the 
habit of constantly using it. 


(2) ProcreD FROM THE SIMPLE TO THE MORE COMPLEX. 


It is impossible to do this with all the subjects of education, 
for it would be at variance with the principle of proceeding 
from the known to the unknown. Sometimes we act upon the 
analytic principle, and go from the known (as a whole known) 
complex to its unknown simple or elementary parts; as in 
giving a lesson on water, air, an orange, or the like. Again, 
the terms simple and complex are not here used in the meaning 
that we go from models made of one piece of wood to models 
made of more than one piece of wood. It is the exercises and 
not the models which determine the degree of complexity, 
single exercises being looked upon as simple, and a combina- 
tion of them in any model as complex. For instance, the ham- 
mer handle (though a single piece of wood) is complex in its 
character, since it requires a combination of several exercises 
to produce it. 


(3) ProcEeD FROM THE KNowNn TO THE UNKNOWN. 


Here used in the sense of going from the exercises which are 
known to the exercises which are unknown, and from the use 
of the instruments known to the use of the instruments un- 
known. he first four exercises consist of different kinds of 
cuts with the knife, by which the earliest models of the series 
are produced. 

Every boy has many a time, in a more or less elegant way, 
cut a stick with a knife, and is therefore more or less ac- 
quainted with the earliest exercises. 
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We begin, then, with instruments and exercises best known 
to the child, in order that our method of procedure may be as 
educational as possible. 

A further important reason for commencing with the knife 
is that it cultivates far more manual dexterity than any other 
tool, and is hence considered the fundamental tool of the 
series. Comenius says :—‘ The knife is a tool by the sole use 
of which a finished object can be produced.” 


(4) To tay A Goop Founparion. 

It is as impossible to erect a useful and permanent building 
upon a bad foundation, as it is to teach in a thorough and 
effective way, when the elementary principles have not been 
clearly and effectively grasped. It has often been shown in 
Sloyd, that if children have been taught to proceed badly, it is 
exceedingly difficult and often impossible to teach them to do 
good and satisfactory work subsequently. To produce satis- 
factory results under such bad conditions needs a very skilful 
teacher. Several cases have occurred during Sloyd courses at 
Naas, especially with regard to those students who had pre- 
viously learned a trade, in which it was impossible for them to 
learn to work well after being badly trained. It is far easier 
to teach children who have not learnt at all than to teach 
those who have learnt badly. 

The same remark applies to reading. It is very difficult to 
get children to read with clear articulation and intelligent ex- 
pression after having become habituated to a slovenly and 
badly articulated monotone. 

Such a foundation, then, must be laid as will best suit the 
subsequent proper development of the child. 


(5) To Teach wirn Epucarionan Tact. 

To this principle we attach great importance. Educational 
tact is an attribute of every real teacher, but one exceedingly 
difficult to define, and it has been said that, since it is incap- 
able of definition, therefore it does not exist. 
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This tact is partly a natural gift, partly derived from expe- 
rience, and partly the result of sympathy. 

In this tact the capacity and genius of the teacher reveal 
themselves in their highest forms, and it is a regrettable fact 
that a great number of so-called teacners do not possess it. 

This tact is the index to the teacher as to how and when he 
should act. It is employed :— 

(1.) When we determine the amount of exactness and accu- 
racy we shall demand, not from the class as a whole, but from 
each individual pupil. The same standard of accuracy is not 
to be demanded from every scholar, nor from every model 
made by the same scholar. 

(2.) When we decide the nwmber of times a child must make 
a model before passing to the next. 

(3.) When we determine how long a child should be con- 
strained to persist at the same piece of work without percepti- 
ble diminution of interest or accretion of weariness, and when 
it should be advised to desist from it because of an over-anxiety 
to push ahead. 

(4.) When we estimate the ability of the child, the possible 
extent of the powers it can put forth in comparison with the 
powers exerted on any particular occasion, and determine our 
own conduct at the particular moment. 

(5.) When we take into account its general disposition and 
temperament. 

(6.) When we conjecture what is the temporary humour or 
mood of the child, for we are all subject to varying moods: one 
day we can write or read well, another we cannot do so. At 
one time we are thoughtful and contemplative, at another we 
find it impossible to be so. A horse or dog will do a thing one 
day which its mood disinclines it for the next. 

There is, nevertheless, a danger of children saying “ can- 
not ;” but the teacher must decide as to whether the “cannot” 
is correct or otherwise. 
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This tact serves the genuine teacher on an infinite variety 
of occasions of which the above are but a few examples. 

It is ever with him as his guide, philosopher and friend,— 
friend to the children as well as to himself. 

This tact is the measure not only of how much he shall demand 
from the children, but of how much he shall ted/ them, and how 
much he shall noé tel. The best teacher is the one who gives 
the best supervision and at the same time the least teaching. 

If the teacher tell too much, independence is undermined, 
and the children not only consider it the proper thing to have 
everything explained to them, but that it is a right to which 
they can lay claim ; and accordingly suspend operations until 
they receive due attention, so that the work becomes a mere 
matter of dictation, and thoughtfulness is extinguished ; but, 
on the other hand, if the teacher tell too little, the children 
are unable to do their work. 

Tact indicates to the teacher if the work is physically too 
laborious for the children. It indicates to the teacher when 
they have sufficiently experimented with a new tool, or a new 
exercise, before being instructed in the use of the tool, or the 
method of doing the exercise. The teacher must not only not 
declare too much, he must not do too much. 

This is a most important reason why there should not be 
class teaching in Sloyd, for it is inevitable, when. the teacher 
proceeds according to the average intelligence of a number, 
that he must tell or show some too much and others too little. 

Educational tact may be roughly defined as the faculty 
which accurately determines for the teacher when and how he 
should act. 


(7) To Teach THROUGH THE SENSES, ESPECIALLY ToucH 


AND SIGHT. 
This question of teaching through the senses is very im- 
portant. Pestalozzi says :—“ Instruction should be given, as 


far as possible, through the senses.” 
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When the senses are well trained, the recognition of a num- 
ber of the qualities which a thing possesses is made simul- 
taneously and accurately, at the instant that it is brought 
under the cognizance of our senses. The larger the number of 
qualities simultaneously recognised, and the more definite and 
accurate the cognitions are, the more perfect is the training. 

It is a recognised fact that, although all the senses may be 
employed in developing the understanding, yet tactual and 
visual sensations play the most important part in this develop- 
ment. Hence Sloyd is a means by which the pupil derives 
great advantage from the,constant use of his faculties of 
observation and perception, through both sight and touch. 
This he cannot do so well when he sits a passive and patient 
listener to the dogmatic instruction of the teacher. 

In the former case every sense is quickened, and the pupil 
seems alert at every point. In the latter, one faculty—perhaps 
more—is being employed, but the teacher cannot be sure of 
even one. 

The touch of, or glance at an object should be sufficient at 
once to determine accurately many of the qualities which it 
possesses. How can this best be done? It is of the utmost 
importance that the child be trained to observe for itself, and 
not expect everything, or even anything, to be pointed out to 
him. He must discover all he can for himself, and the teacher 
should show nothing which in his (the teacher’s) judgment the 
child can discover by the employment of its own powers. 
Hence, in teaching a child to write, it is much better to show 
a child than to ¢el/ it. A passage read with due and full ex- 
pression, will do far more for the child than theorising for 
hours on the beauty and value of expression. By imitation 
the child learns most in early life, for before he can imitate he 
must have used his senses with advantage, through perception 
and observation. So it is in Sloyd: the teacher does not dog- 
matise on the use of a tool, but uses it, and the pupil is all eyes to 
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see whatis done; he observes how the teacher handles the wood 
and manipulates the tool, and notices the position of the body, 
or any part of it, in relation both to the tool and the model 
itself. 

He estimates at the same time, as far as he can, the amount 
of force required to execute a certain movement or perform a 
definite amount of work, and so on. 

Then he is all hands and eyes to imitate the teacher as closely 
as possible. The same remarks apply to the testing of models. 
The teacher first handles the model, and the pupil watches to 
see how it is examined by touch, or he observes the best posi- 
tion in which to hold it, so as to test it by sight ; then, taking 
the model in hand, he treats it in the same way, and is all 
sight and touch to discover the whereabouts of the fault, which 
the teacher asserts to be somewhere present. 

The employment of models and drawings is of great value 
for the improvement of the intuition. 

This may be brought about in several ways :—(a) by the 
use of the model itself, or (b) by the use only of the drawing 
of the model, or (c) by the use of the model and drawing to- 
gether. Undoubtedly, in the earliest stages, the first of these 
—the use of the model alone—is best for the improvement of 
the intuition. A glance at the model at once conveys to the 
child’s mind far more knowledge than a glance at the drawing 
of it. x 

The combination of the model and the diagram is of great 
value—perhaps of greatest value—later on, but these should 
not be combined too early. Children should understand the 
earlier models without the use of the diagrams. Nevertheless, 
the diagrams should be introduced to the children at an early 
stage ; at what point must be left to the tact and judgment of 
the teacher, for, since the models from which they are con- 
structing their own are never, and can never be, quite accurate 
and exact, since they change slightly in size and shape, the 
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children should have before them that copy which is at the 
same time most perfect and permanent. It is important that, 
before children combine the drawing with the model, they 
should be able to construct the drawing from the model. 
Then the model may be removed, and the children proceed 
with their work from the newly-made diagram alone. Here, 
again, the teacher’s tact and judgment must decide as to when 
children should begin to work from the drawing alone. More 
than this it is impossible to say, as the individuality of each 
child must be taken into account. 

It has been said that the use of models and drawings as 
copies undermines the independence of the pupil; but we must 
point out that a difference exists between the method of learn- 
ing and the method of procedure after having learnt. 

It is as though we said that, since children learn writing 
from imitation, they can never write without a copy. 

In the higher stages of Sloyd, and when the teacher considers 
the scholar sufficiently advanced in drawing and dexterous in 
the use of tools, its individuality and ingenuity might be de- 
veloped through the production of original designs and models 
by making re-arrangements and new combinations of those 
exercises which have already been practised. 


Cuapter III. 


TO INSTIL A TASTE FOR, AND A LOVE OF, LABOUR 
IN GENERAL. 


A well-known English educationalist says :— ‘“ Children 
learn more in the first year than in the rest of their lives.” 
This is probably an exaggeration, but we shall not be far from 
the truth if we extend the first year to the first four or six 
years ; for by that time they have learned definite expressions 
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for most objects and many abstract ideas, they have formed 
impressions more or less accurate of the weight, hardness or 
softness, colour, touch, taste, &c., of objects, and are able to 
express in intelligible language their feelings and desires. 
This knowledge—so useful—is much more meagre if children 
be prohibited from seeing or handling objects. Parents, un- 
fortunately, often reprove their children for asking questions, 
and thus are unconscious instruments in stifling that curiosity 
with which the Creator has so largely endowed children—a 
gift intended to arouse the spirit of investigation, and through 
it the acquisition of knowledge. Like the thirst for knowledge, 
the thirst for activity commences at a very early age. Infants 
are never still; before they are many days old their eyes, heads, 
and limbs are in ceaseless activity. And with increasing 
strength comes increasing energy and’ activity. Rousseau 
drew attention to the way parents frustrate the purposes of 
nature by bandaging young children and thus preventing move- 
ment—a practice very prevalent in the last century—whereas 
movement is the natural means through which development 
takes place. “Cats and dogs are not bandaged,” says he, 
“they never hurt themselves ; children should be trusted and 
treated in a similar manner, and a better development of their 
physical forces would result.” Another expression of children’s 
activity is seen in their inordinate desire to pull everything to 
pieces, or break whatever they can get hold of. Many objects are 
broken which one would think it impossible for them to break. 

These actions are not merely the outcome of their desires 
for activity and knowledge, but probably the early indications 
of that rivalry between man and nature whereby the forces of 
the latter are subsequently conquered and controlled ; they are 
the initial indications of that trial of strength which was 
started by our race in the earliest ages, and which has resulted 
in the utilization of the products and forces of nature for the 
convenience and comfort of mankind. 
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A further expression of children’s activity is seen in the 
games at which they play, and the inventiveness they display 
in manufacturing fresh ones. Give them a ready-made boat : 
at first they are pleased with it, its novelty gratifies them, but 
before the lapse of many days the toy is cast aside and forgot- 
ten ; but if the boat had been constructed by the children, they 
would have taken a pride and pleasure in it for years. 

Children like to make, not to have ready-made. <A child 
will cast aside a rocking-horse and prefer a chair to ride on—an 
indication that its imagination cries energetically for exercise. 

It is the duty of the educator to give a proper satisfaction 
to these cravings, and thus to follow nature’s lead. 

Froebel’s great work was not the stifling of the natural in- 
clinations, but the nourishing and proper directing of them in 
order that they might tend to be constructive rather than 
destructive, and so be utilized for educational purposes. 

To turn, then, their activity into that channel which will 
develop it in a beneficial and useful way, for the ultimate ad- 
vantage of the individual and his fellows, is the immediate 
purpose which we have in view. 

We must stimulate and not stifle children’s activity, and set 
it pleasantly coursing along the channel which will lead to 
habits of work. ‘The child is father of the man,” and if we 
would get rid of the drones and parasites in society, we must 
teach children not only to work, but to love work. 

As work, then, is necessary both for our individual and social 
comfort, it is important that the work should be done through 
love of itself, and not through love of adventitious aids, since 
one who does not love any particular work for as own sake, 
cannot do it in a right spirit or in the best possible manner. 

Now, one great advantage of Sloyd is that we find it is a 
subject which is enjoyed on account of its own intrinsic merits, 
and needs no extraordinary incentives to urge the scholar to 
pursue it. 
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No rewards are needed, no extra tasks are imposed as pun- 
ishments ; but, on the contrary, if from any cause punishment 
is necessary, strange to say,a part of the Sloyd time is taken 
of, and the pupil, suspended from his work, is sent home 


earlier than usual—a proceeding he regards as a severe pun- 
ishment. 

The prejudice against manual work is being surmounted: 
children love it in spite of the ban of society, which sentiment 
has first to be overcome. 

Having spoken of the matter from a general point of view, 
we will now discuss the several principles laid down for giving 


effect to this aim :— 


To instil a taste for and love of labour in general, 


(1) Tue MoprELs MUST BE USEFUL FROM THE CHILD’s 
STANDPOINT. 


It is a very patent fact that a great deal of the ordinary 
work which children perform at school, they do noé see the 
value of, 2.¢., the value either to themselves or to those imme- 
diately related to them. If they saw the true value or utility 
to themselves of any subject, they would take much more in- 
terest in acquiring a knowledge of it. Hence in Sloyd it is 
a principle that the models must not only be useful, but be 
useful from the child’s standpoint. 

Children are far more interested in making objects when 
they know that they can make use of them—i.e., they love the 
labour connected with their manufacture. It is well, too, if 
the parents regard the work of the children as advantageous 
and useful. This will be the case if objects be made that can 
be used in the house. 

The children will be delighted to assist their parents by 
doing so, and such acts will foster in them a spirit of unsel- 
fishness and consideration for others. 
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(2) THE WORK SHOULD NOT INVOLVE FATIGUING 
PREPARATORY EXERCISES. 


This brings before us the important educational principle 
of proceeding from the Concrete to the Abstract. It is, unfor- 
tunately, too true that, in the ordinary school subjects, we 
have generally gone from the Abstract to the Concrete. It is 
also unfortunately true that systems of manual work have 
been started which proceed in the same uneducational way. 
The children begin straightway either to make the drawings, 
or to work from the drawings already made. In Sloyd, we 
are so heterodox as not to begin by working from the drawing 
—which is an abstract thing—but from the model—which is 
something concrete. 

A glance at an object tells the child far more than a glance 
at the drawing of it, and it is by appealing to as many senses 
as possible, and not to the eye alone, that observation and 
intuition are most readily cultivated. 

From Concrete to Abstract is also from Lasy to Difficult. A 
child learns much more from seeing and handling a particular 
table or chair than from descriptions or pictures of them. 

Let the mental picture be derived from the object directly, 
and not from a drawing of it. 

In working out this principle there are four stages of pro- 
gression to be observed (vide p. 16) :— 

1st. The children begin to work from the model—the 
absolutely concrete. 

2nd. The children work from the model combined with 
the drawing of it—a combination of the concrete and 
abstract. 

8rd. The children work from the drawing only—the ab- 
stract. This drawing may be prepared for them, or 
by them, according to the discretion of the teacher. 


4th. The children may be allowed to devise an object they 


Cc 
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would like to draw, construct a drawing of it, and 
then the object from the drawing. 

Many persons recommend that ewercises only should be 
worked by the children, others that exercises should be prac- 
tised before beginning a model; say, a dozen exercises on a 
piece of wood with the saw, the plane, the chisel, the centre- 
bit, &c.; but experience does not support this recommendation, 
which, for other reasons also, it is not deemed wise to carry 
out. For, to do exercises apart from the making of the object, 
is again reversing the educational principle just referred to, and 
to gofrom the Abstract to the Concrete. Preparatory exercises 
are nothing but abstractions. The impelling educational force 
in Sloyd is the interest in it that makes the child work well. 

The end it has in view is the perfecting of an object for its 
own use, or the use of those at home. Any obstacle in the 
shape of exercises or otherwise, which makes more distant the 
attainment of this end, to that extent diminishes the amount of 
interest. Which, think you, furnishes the stronger allurement? 
The making of the object itself, or the working of exercises on 
a piece of wood that is to be thrownaway? “ But,” it may be 
urged, “practice makes perfect ”—-perhaps so, perhaps not. 
We often give utterance to a proverb without giving due heed 
to its real meaning. <A boy may practise writing till he fills a 
copy-book, and yet the last page may be, and often is, worse 
than the first. Does it not depend upon the kind of practice ? 
If the practice fail to secure personal interest on the part of 
the learner, it cannot, surely, lead to perfection, but rather to 
a habit of imperfection. 

This view, I have said, is supported by experience. Ex- 
periments have been made in Denmark, Sweden, and Paris, 
and it has been found that, given an exercise of several saw 
cuts, these cuts may improve up to the third or fourth, but 
almost invariably get worse after that; whereas, from the 
“practice makes perfect” point of view, they should improve. 
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In France and America, teachers make a specialised technical 
dexterity the chief object of Sloyd. They teach the children 
the use of certain tools, but the children do not produce any 
objects either useful or ornamental. 

In Cardiff, where chip carving is carried on, a number of 
cuts of the same kind are given as preliminary exercises, and 
the experience of teachers is that the pupils improve up to the 
third or fourth, and then get worse, the last being frequently 
worse than the first. And why? For two reasons—in the 
first place, the exercises had begun to be fatiguing, and in the 
second place, there was little or no interest in securing good 
cuts. 

It is a widely different thing to get children to make the 
necessary exercises on the wood out of which the model is to 
be evolved: their interest is heightened to a critical point— 
fear, lest the object should be spoiled, and their care is much 
greater, and their attention far more concentrated, than would 
otherwise have been the case—very important factors indeed. 

In Sloyd, then, there are no fatiguing preparatory exercises, 
and consequently there is no tendency here to diminish the 
love for the work. 


(3) THE WORK MUST AFFORD VARIETY. 


Children love variety. Hence, to enhance the love for the 
work, as much variety should be introduced as is possible and 
compatible with the other aims of Sloyd. This variety has 
been studied in a number of ways—variety in the kinds of tools, 
variety in the exercises, variety in the size and shape, and 
variety in the use of the models. It is asserted that the older 
children need more variety than the younger ones. Little 
children like to be told the same stories again and again, and 
repeat the same games; but older children show a desire for 
something new—they have always a wish to widen their ex- 
perience. If we employed a diagram to illustrate the com- 
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parative amounts of variety necessary at various ages, it would 
appear thus :— 


Child 
Infant 12 or 13 years Adult. 


Tf, then, there is not a good variety, interest is lost. ‘ Va- 


riety,” says Cowper, “is the very spice of life.” 

Partly for this reason, and partly that scholars may not be 
discouraged, it is deemed advisable to allow them to pass on 
to the next model after they have twice or thrice failed to 
complete satisfactorily that one upon which they have been 
engaged ; but they may return again to do it when further 
advanced, for they will then find it easier, and, as a matter of 
fact, there is generally a desire to return, as the children be- 
lieve it to be a reflection on their capacity if anything be left 
undone or not properly done. 


(4) CHILDREN MUST BE CAPABLE OF DOING THE WORK 


THEMSELVES. 


This is very important from an educational point of view. 
In the first place, experience and observation both go to show 
that children do not enjoy the work if others do part of it. 

The consciences of children rightly trained tell them that 
they cannot call that work their own which they have not 
done entirely by themselves. Hence it is a principle in Sloyd 
that the worker must do the whole of the work. The teacher 
should not show anything on the object itself, but on another 
piece of wood. If the work be such that the child is incapable 
of doing it all, it should not be introduced into a course of 
Sloyd work. In the second place, the work must accord with 
the capacity of the child. This differs from the principle we 
have just considered. A boy of eight or nine years of age is 
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capable of saying his twice times table, but it does not accord 
with his capacity to do so; it is very far beneath it. 

If the work be too easy, it is not educational ; if too diffi- . 
cult, there is a loss of interest, and the children are disheartened. 
Here, then, only that is called easy or difficult—or better, more 
easy or more difficult—which wide and general observations of 
the child indicate as such. 

How, then, with this fundamental principle as a basis, can 
a rational system of education be arranged ? 

In dealing with a language for this purpose, we should first 
analyse it and find out what elements compose it: the most 
complex language consists of simple sounds. 

In Sloyd there are certain fundamental operations which 
occur again and again, and upon these the system is built up. 

This accords with Pestalozzi’s ideas, It is necessary that 
these elementary operations should be arranged and classified, 
as far as possible, in order of difficulty; but the methods of 
doing so are various. 

It is the duty of the true teacher to find out the best. 

We may arrange our methods according to (a) the tools, (b) 
the models, or (c) the exercises or operations involved in their 
production. If we arrange according to the tools, as is the case 
in French and some Danish schools, the method is, from an 
educational point of view, bad; for it is not true that we can 
arrange the tools from easy to difficult. The same tool will 
perform several exercises of varying degrees of difficulty. 

The knife will perform a number of easy or difficult exer- 
cises ; so the saw, the plane, the chisel, and other tools. This 
method is much like taking a dictionary and saying all the 
words beginning with “a” are easier than all words beginning 
with ‘“b,” and so on. 

Neither will it do to make an arrangement according to the 
models. For how shall we do it; according to the shape, size, 
use ? 
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In all these ways we come into conflict with the educational 
principles of proceeding from the easy to the difficult, and of 
securing a good variety. 

Shall we arrange them according to their difficulties? If 
so, who shall say which is,the more difficult model? And when 
this has been settled, on what basis will the settlement have 
been effected? Evidently according to the exercises or opera- 
tions involved in its production. 

The most rational system, then, appears to be to arrange 
according to a series of exercises. 

The elementary operations involved in the production of the 
objects should be synthetically arranged in order of difficulty, 
and if the order be as follows—a, b, ¢, d, e, &c., then the first 
exercise consists of the fundamental operation “a,” the second 
exercise of “‘b,” or a + b, the third by ¢, ora + c, orb + ¢, 
ora + b + ¢,andsoon. Herein we see a system beginning 
with the easiest starting point that can be found. 

And it is obvious :—(1) That the first exercise is the easiest 
of all the exercises. (2) That between the first and second 
exercises no easier series of operations can be arranged. (3) 
That any given exercise is, generally speaking, harder than the 
preceding, and easier than the succeeding ones (vide pp. 80, &c.). 

The exercises, then, form the foundation for the models, and 
not the models for the exercises. The models are but expres- 
sions of the principles, and in themselves are not Sloyd; and 
we shall do well if we can abstract the models in thought, and 
regard the series merely as a list of exercises. 

From a practical point of view they are a series of useful 
objects having a distinct utilitarian value. 

From a methodical point of view they are simply a series of 
exercises. They are arranged very much like the sequence of 
propositions in Euclid, each one growing naturally out of one 
or more of the preceding ones (vide pp. 82, &c.), 

This series of exercises, however—88 in all—is quite sub- 
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jective; the analysis might be carried still further ; that it 
stops where it does is simply a matter of convenience. Hence, 
an exercise may be regarded as simple or complex according to 
the standpoint of the observer, and therefore we cannot say 
how many exercises are contained in a given piece of work 
unless we first determine what the exercises are. 

Nevertheless, the use of the knife would be generally re- 
garded as a simple exercise compared with dovetailing, which 
is a compound of several exercises. 

The careful gradation of the series, then, accords with the 
child’s capacity ; and as each model in succession is taken in 
hand, the children feel their capacities enlarging—a discovery 
which gratifies them ; so that the careful graduation of the 
series in accordance with children’s capacities tends to excite 
a love for the work. 


(5) THE WORK MUST BE REAL WORK, NOT A PRETENCE AT IT. 


Sloyd is not playing at work. If children amuse themselves 
at it instead of working, they enjoy the play and not the work. 
Play is the work of infants: it would be well if it could be 
said that work was the play of adults. The children should 
work, and recognise it as work; otherwise we are teaching 
them not the love of labour, but the love of play. 


(6) THe OBJECTS MADE SHOULD BECOME THE PROPERTY 
OF THE CHILD. 


The child desires the objects and loves possession of the re- 
sults of its own work. From an economical and social point 
of view it might be all very well to sell them. It has been 
argued that since the wood is not the child’s, the child should 
not haye it, to which it may be answered :—‘“Since the labour 
and skill expended on the production of the article are the child’s, 
the school should not have it.” Those who pose as defenders 
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of the child’s morals in this respect are mostly those who have 
an interest in the appropriation of the models. 

The adults at Nais are always very proud to take possession 
of their models at the ends of the courses, to pack them with 
care and bear them away as treasures to their homes in other 
lands. 

And if this be the case with adults, is it not reasonable to 
suppose that this sentiment is intensified in children? And 
will not the knowledge that they are to become the happy 
possessors of the results of their own labour give greater zest 
in every way to their endeavours, and thus assist in making 
them love the work the more ? 


Cuaptrer IV. 


TO INSTIL RESPECT FOR ROUGH, HONEST, BODILY 
LABOUR. 


As corporal labour has generally been performed by those 
who lacked culture, it came to be regarded as something in 
which cultured persons should not engage. 

From a social point of view, if we would get rid of the 
antagonism between different classes of the community, and 
bring about a good understanding between them, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that each should respect and appreciate the 
work of the other ; and that everybody alike should understand 
that all work, mental or manual, gives dignity to all who en- 
gage intelligently and properly therein. All work, rightly so 
called, is good, honourable, and valuable. Herbert says :— 

“Who sweeps a room as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and the action fine.” 
It is necessary for all classes rightly to appreciate manual 
labour, whether they make their living by it or not. Artisans 
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often say that the introduction of manual work into the schools 
will injure them. Their prejudice against its introduction was 
at one time so strong that some refused to take as apprentices 
those who had been taught Sloyd in the schools. Now, pre- 
judice has vanished entirely, and they are anxious to take as 
apprentices those who have learnt Sloyd. The good artisans, 
too, benefit in another way; persons not manually trained, 
generally regard the products of manual labour at less than 
their real value. They think it much more difficult to solve 
a mathematical problem than to make a.table. It is not an 
easy thing to make a parcel-pin or a pen-holder with accuracy, 
and when students have done these things they will be the 
better able to estimate comparatively the difficulty of making 
a table or chair; and what perhaps is of still greater import- 
ance, they will become qualified to decide between what is 
good and what is bad work, and thus avoid the misfortunes 
which befall the ignorant and credulous through the imposi- 
tions of knaves. 

M. Jules Ferry, in opening a School for Manual Training 
in France in 1883, said :—‘“‘ In order that the nobility of hand- 
work may be acknowledged, not only by those who engage in 
it, but by the whole community, we have chosen the surest 
and the only practical means: we have introduced it into the 
school. Do you not think that when the plane and file have 
taken a place of honour by the side of maps and histories, and 
handwork is taught in a rational and systematic manner, that 
many old prejudices will die out, and the traditional division 
into castes will disappear? Social peace will thus begin on 
the school benches, and the future of our beloved nation will 
be crowned with a glorious halo of unity and concord.” Words 
alone will not inspire this respect: hence we conclude that the 
best way to instil into children a true and proper respect for 
rough, honest, bodily labour, is :— 
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Ist. By introducing such work into schools of all grades, in 
order that all classes of the community may engage in it. 

2nd. By the teachers taking both pleasure and pride in 
doing it themselves, as well as delight in teaching it intelli- 
gently to others. For what the teachers appreciate, the chil- 
dren usually appreciate. 

In addition to these, the other methods mentioned under 
the first aim will help to secure this end. 


CHAPTER VY. 
TO DEVELOP INDEPENDENCE AND SELF-RELIANCE. 


As important as any among the special advantages of Sloyd 
is the cultivation of self-reliance. 

All the work is done in the schoolroom, and the number of 
pupils being limited, individual supervision is perfectly easy, 
so that it is next to impossible for the child to escape the notice 
of the teacher if it has neglected its work. The ability of every 
pupil is known, his work—embodied as it is in a concrete ob- 
ject—stands palpably before the eye of the teacher, and is 
definitely recognised and readily adjudicated upon. These facts 
render it difficult for the child to be otherwise than self-reliant. 
He must work and think about his work—a Sloyder cannot 
be an Automaton. Experience clearly indicates that adults 
generally are too cautious in their work, and desire more help 
from the teacher than children do, and certainly far more than 
is good for them. A Niiis teacher of many years’ experience 
not only confirms this fact, but adds that they (the adult 
workers), especially the ladies, almost force one to help them. 
It is difficult to train teachers to be independent in their work ; 
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this is not so much the case with children, they do not beg for 
assistance in this way. 

An analysis of self-reliance seems to indicate that the child 
must possess :— 


(1) Some knowledge of its own capacity. 


2) Some knowledge of the amount and quality of the work 
g rt yi 
to be done. 


(3) An ability to determine the true relation which exists 
between (1) and (2), and to arrive at a correct and decisive 
judgment as to whether its ability is equal to the performance 
of the work required ; and 


(4) A readiness to act upon the judgment arrived at, 
whether it be negative or positive. 


For the purpose of cultivating self-reliance, attention should 
be paid to the following suggestions :— 


1. The class must not be so large as to interfere with the 
efficient individual supervision and instruction of the scholars 
in it. 


2. The work of each child must be independent of that of 
every other child, and to secure this end, the children in the 
class should receive individual attention during the progress of 
their work. 

(For a discussion of the merits of individual versus class- 
teaching, vide p. 60). 


3. The teacher must not tell or show too much. 


Bearing in mind that our aim is to unfold and develop the 
capabilities of the children, it is of great importance that the 
teacher abstain from rendering actual assistance on the work 
itself. Better even that children spoil the objects they are 
making, than that the teacher do part of the work. 
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Sometimes, when the manipulation of the tool is being ex- 
plained, the teacher takes the model and tool in hand, and does 
a part of the work. Such a proceeding is to be strongly de- 
precated. Artisan teachers, especially, have a strong tendency 
to do so, as it is so much easier for them to do than to explain. 

Dovetailing is often partly done by the teacher. 

It is, too, the skilful teacher who frequently renders help in 
this way, and hence the question arises: Is it worth while to 
employ teachers with so much skill? They usually argue 
thus :—‘“ This exercise will take the child several hours to 
complete, I can do it in as many minutes, it will be a great 
waste of time if I render no assistance.” So help is given, 
first with one exercise, next time with two, then with three, 
four, or five, and so on, and the teacher falls into a habit of 
helping children in those parts where it is of vital importance 
that the children should rely upon their own powers. 

We come to this conclusion, then, that the teacher should, 
in shewing the manipulation of a tool, or a particular exercise, 
use another piece of wood, and not that upon which the operator 
is at work. 


4. The work must accord with the capacity of the child. 

We have already spoken about this principle, and it will be 
sufficient to remark here that, if the work be too easy, there 
is no intelligent exertion ; and where there is no exertion, true 
development is impossible, and, as a consequence, self-reliance 
is not cultivated. 

If the work be too heavy or too difficult, the children are 
unable to do it, and not only is development impossible, but 
it is important to remember that failure to carry out success- 
fully what is attempted, besides demonstrating to the workers 
their inability to do the particular work in hand, also unnerves 
and disheartens them, and destroys their confidence in their 
own capacity, and self-reliance is undermined. 
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5. Children should endeavour to discover for themselves, by 
experiment, the best methods of holding and manipulating the 
tools. 

When the teacher considers that the child has experimented 
sufliciently, and has not discovered the best positions and 
manipulations, he should shew the pupil the proper way to 
proceed, but rather by one or two helpful suggestions than 
by too minute instructions. It is very important that children 
should think and judge for themselves, and not the teacher for 
them. 

Such a method could not he used in Sloyd unless Sloyd were 
methodically arranged. 


6. The teacher should allow as much free play to the judg- 
ment of the child as possible. 


For the further development of self-reliance, the methods 
adopted by the teacher during the progress of the work may 
be arranged in three stages :— 


Ist. The early models should be subjected to the scrutiny of 
the teacher both as to measurements and general form, the 
pupils observing the methods and standard of exactness em- 
ployed by the teacher, for by doing so they acquire the know- 
ledge as to the degree of order, accuracy, neatness, and exact- 
ness required of them, meanwhile that they are finding out 
their own ability by working upon the models. 


2nd. The children, having acquired this knowledge, should 
then rely upon themselves as to the measurements, and the 
teacher should confine his remarks to criticisms of the general 
form of the model, and scanty suggestions for the improvement 
of the same. 

The measurements, then, should be the first elements upon 
which children learn to be self-reliant, by deciding them finally 
and properly for themselves. This, being a concrete process, 
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is naturally easier of performance than the more abstract pro- 
cesses, and should precede them. 

3rd. The children should determine everything for them- 
selves, even to determining when the model is completed with 
accuracy, order, exactness, and finish. 

These stages will not, of course, be the same for all the 
children in the class, but will vary according to the individual 
abilities of the children. The educational tact of the teacher, 
however, will indicate when a child should pass from one stage 
to the next. 


Cuaprer VI. 


TO TRAIN IN HABITS OF ORDER, EXACTNESS, 
CLEANLINESS, AND NEATNESS. 


There is not the slightest doubt that these habits have an 
undisputed value in common life, and hence the school should 
aim at their cultivation. The more orderly, neat, and exact 
a piece of work is, the more it will be appreciated and its value 
enhanced. 

The majority of the public, however, do not as yet under- 
stand the difference between good and bad work. From a 
social point of view, and for the mutual advantage of all, it is 
important that the ability to make this distinction should be 
universal, ; 

Sloyd is well fitted to promote this end, and will help to put 
a true estimate upon slipshod, slovenly, and inaccurate work. 

Work is said to be done orderly if done in a proper way. 
It is exact when its measurements are accurate. All may do 
the work in a proper way, but all cannot secure the same 
amount of exactness. Hence the term “order” will be abso- 
lute, but “exactness ” relative. 
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A pair of boots may be made in an orderly way, but if they 
do not fit, the work is not exact. 

Further, exaciness must not be confounded with utility. A 
penholder may turn out to be a centimetre longer than it 
should be; it is just as useful as another made to measure- 
ment, but it is not equally exact. As the educational value is 
the main consideration, ewactness is very important, for we 
must bear in mind that it is the child and not the penholder 
which is to be educated. 

For teaching order and exactness, Sloyd carpentry has a 
peculiarly high value, since,the presence or absence of these 
qualities is much more easily detected than in much other 
work. In order that these qualities may be cultivated, atten- 
tion should be paid to the following suggestions :— 

1. The work should be such that the pupil can make it with 
order and exactness.—In basket-making exactness cannot be 
so well taught. It is too difficult for anyone to do it quite 
exactly, and even if exactly made it does not keep so, It is 
hardly possible to make a cooper’s bucket exactly to milli- 
metres. 

The metal-working apprentice will do more exact work than 
the carpenter or Sloyder, because of the different character of _ 
the material ; but in many other respects it is inferior as aga’ 
educational instrument. The same remark applies to several 
other subjects: hence it is necessary, in selecting the kind of 
work best suited for children, to have an eye to that which 
will best cultivate exactness. 

2. The Models must be carefully graduated according to 
their difficulties, or we cannot test them with the same stan- 
dard of accuracy as better chosen or better graded ones. 

3. The Work must be such that the teacher can easily con- 
trol i. 

We cannot demand from individual children quite exact 
work ; neither can we demand from all children the same 
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standard of exactness. Absolutely exact work is not demanded 
from anyone—child or adult. 

There is no work so perfect but that some fault can be found 
with it. 

Adults cannot do perfect work, and children should not be 
expected to. They should, however, be expected to do correct 
work—using the word correct in a relative sense. The amount 
of exactness to be demanded depends on the nature and cap- 
ability of the child, and, as these capabilities vary, so will the 
standards of exactness decided upon vary in accordance with 
these capabilities. 

But how shall the teacher determine the standard of accu- 
racy and exactness just suited to each child 4 

The potent factor is a true estimate of the individuality of 
the child. The educational tact of the teacher aids him in 
determining this; not only so, but it is the main factor in 
deciding upon the amount of exactness to be demanded. 

We cannot lay down rules for this purpose: everything 
depends on the teacher himself. He must bear in mind that if 
too much exactness be demanded, children become disheartened, 
and gradually acquire a dislike for the work. 

Yet, at the same time, it must be remembered that the 
more exact a piece of work is, the greater is the pride its 
creator takes in it, and the greater is the value* set upon it. 
Note further, that.if the teacher be satisfied with too little 
exactness, the work will then be bad ; and when, after a time, 
the teacher desires the children to produce more exact work, 
and consequently raises his standard, he will find that it is 
exceedingly difficult—often impossible—for them to do it. 

It is of the highest importance that bad work be not toler- 
ated, for if it is, there can be no proper and effective training 
of hand and eye. 

There is not such a refined perception, nor so fine a touch 
developed, as would otherwise be the case. The ideal is low 
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and bad, and the faculties intended to be cultivated become 
neither quickened nor refined. Ruskin says :—‘‘ What is 
worth doing at all is worth doing well.” 


Cleanliness and Neatness.—The school should train the 
children in habits of cleanliness, tidiness, and neatness, for the 
home training is often sadly defective, and since this is the 
case, it is important that the teacher should attend to the 
matter. 

Even in homes which are kept neat and tidy, the training of 
the children in the corresponding habits is often neglected, 
since parents, instead of insisting that the children who create 
disorder shall restore order, do the work themselves, either in 
mistaken kindness, or to save themselves trouble. 

The best method of teaching cleanliness and neatness is to 
engage the child in work which can be done either in a clean 
or dirty manner. One example of such work is penmanship. 
Many beginners ink their fingers and blot their books, but they 
soon learn to write without these faults. Chemistry, again, is 
another subject well fitted for training in habits of cleanliness 
and neatness. Quite as effective, or even more so, is Sloyd. 

The litter of shavings on bench and floor, the arrangement 
and sharpening of tools, the use of the glue-pot, all demand 
neatness and methodical procedure. Children should learn to 
clear away their own litter, and return all tools to their proper 
places. 

In sharpening the tools, the hands and clothes should be 
kept as clean as possible, and there should be little or no mess 
on fingers, bench, apron, and models, when using the grind- 


stone, oilstone, or glue-pot. 
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Cuaptrer VII. 


TO TRAIN THE EYE AND SENSE OF FORM. TO CULTI- 
VATE DEXTERITY OF HAND AND DEVELOP TOUCH. 


No education is complete unless children are early trained to 
understand the difference between things which are beautiful 
and things which are ugly. We cannot expect children to 
know what is esthetically correct—we cannot, that is, cultivate 
good taste in them—without training them in the perception of 
goodform, Exercise of the eye, and training of the perception 
of good form through the eye, are not identical expressions. 
By the former we mean that training of the eye which deter- 
mines when an object is correctly and accurately made ; by the 
latter we mean the learning to distinguish good forms from bad, 
according to the principles of the best Schools of Art. Such 
training is often called an esthetic education ; it is promoted 
in the first place by training the children to work exactly and 
neatly. It is vastly more important and more correct, sesthe- 
tically, to train in habits of personal cleanliness, than to teach 
the love of outward adornment. 


The fundamental basis in an esthetic education lies in this, 
that the child be trained to order and exactness in all the ways 
of life. In the elementary schools the children should receive 
the elements of an esthetic education ; until we have given 
these we must not try to advance. Objects badly made or 
badly proportioned, and yet nicely ornamented, are really ex- 
ceedingly ugly. It is far more important that children should 
be able to judge when models are well formed than be able to 
decorate them. Symmetry precedes ornament in esthetics. 

For this purpose it is essential that the models, diagrams, 
and drawings which the children use, be good from an esthetic 
point of view. In the process of giving a model a correct form, 
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the eye and hand are often both deceived. The anxiety of the 
child to finish the object in hand, and the gradual and imper- 
ceptible accommodation and adjustment of the powers of ob- 
servation through the eye and the hand to the form of the 
object as far as it has been evolved, both tend to cause these 
organs to imagine perfection where perfection is absent. 

The bias of the operator, too, tends to minimise faults, or 
obliterate them altogether. The gradual evolution of the 
model in hand, not only brings the actual object nearer in 
form to the ideal, but has the opposite effect of causing the 
ideal to approximate to the actual. 

This becomes evident when the operator takes the object to 
another person, and requests him or her to point out the 
defects, which the new observer is usually very quick in dis- 
covering, as he is entirely free from the bias of the operator, 
desirous of displaying the acuteness of his own powers of 
observation, and anxious that his neighbour shall not proceed 
too rapidly. In order that the person who is working out a 
model may not depend on some other Sloyder—a practice to 
be avoided, since it undermines his sense of independence—it 
is advisable, when the model is as perfect as he can make it, 
to lay it aside for some time and start with a new piece of 
work, and he will invariably find that, after an interval, his 
eye and hand are then far more ready to detect faults than 
they were before. His ideal conception has been restored, 
and thus he is enabled to give his model a truer form and 
better finish. Again, the models are not only to be objects of 
practical use, but as beautiful as their maximum utility will 
allow of. Ifa beautiful object serve no useful purpose, it is, 
from an esthetic point of view, incorrect. Beauty in Sloyd 
must be subordinated to serviceableness. 

If the sense of form is to be properly cultivated, it must 
include the making of objects that have a goodly number and 
a large variety of free curves. 
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Models are of two kinds :— 

(1) Curvilinear Models are those tested principally by eye 
and touch. 

(2) Rectilinear Models are those tested with compass and 
square. 

These bear to each other the same kind of relation as that 
which exists between freehand drawing and geometrical draw- 
ing. And as in drawing, freehand is taught first, so in Sloyd 
carpentry, we begin with the curvilinear models. These models 
develop the sense of form in the solid or mass. Hence it is 
the complement of freehand drawing, and fills up the gap which 
freehand drawing leaves vacant. And inasmuch as freehand 
drawing develops far more manual dexterity than geometrical 
drawing, so too does the working out of the curvilinear models 
—objects whose outlines are free curves—cultivate far more 
manual dexterity than rectilinear models—objects dependent 
for their forms upon mechanical instruments. 

Exercise of the observation through the senses of touch and 
sight aids the cultivation of a general dexterity of hand. This is 
to be understood not in the meaning of special skilfulness of 
hand, as that of the artisan. For instance, the smith’s hand is 
developed differently from that of the tailor, carpenter, or watch- 
maker. This latter is a special or professional training of hand ; 
but it is rather to be understood as that general dexterity of 
hand which is more or less necessary to all human beings. And 
so we must distinguish between the training of the hand for 
general education and that for professional purposes. It is 
with the former alone that Sloyd employs itself. Charles 
Bell calls the hand ‘a gift of God which most distinguishes 
man from the animal.” If we grant this, it follows that the 
greater the manual dexterity a man acquires the farther it re- 
moves him from the animal. Hence it is necessary for man to 
learn to use his hands, otherwise he is neglecting the cultiva- 
tion of one of the most potent and valuable gifts of God to 
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man. It is a very complex organ, an instrument of remark- 
able structure, and possesses an extensive range of powers. 
It can do very coarse and heavy work, or execute the lightest 
and most delicate operations. As instances of the exceedingly 
delicate nature of the work the hand can accomplish, we quote 
the following :—(1) Two hundred and twenty-one words were 
written on a grain of wheat; (2) a Polish monk wrote the 
whole of the Iliad on a piece of paper that could be put ina 
nut shell; (3) Mark gave Queen Elizabeth a gold chain of 
twenty links, which was so small that it could only be seen 
when placed on white paper, and so light it could be placed 
on a fly without the fly apparently finding it more difficult to 
fly than it did before wearing the chain. 

These may be useless forms of labour, but the instances are 
of value in showing the extent to which delicacy of manipula- 
tion can reach. A vast number of persons cannot drive a 
nail into a wall to hang up a picture without hitting their 
fingers instead of the nail—not because it is difficult to drive 
a nail, but because they have not learned to use their hands. 

Those who have desired to do so, but find they are unable, 
cannot but recognise the fact that their education is incom- 
plete when they call in an artisan to supply the deficiency. 

What Salzmann says is perfectly true :—“ A man who cannot 
use his hands is only half a man, because he is so dependent 
on others,” and we shall never have right views of education 
unless we appreciate this fact. 

School children are seldom allowed to sharpen their lead 
pencils for themselves, since teachers object to their using a 
knife, either because of the danger they think the scholars 
run in so doing, or because they continually break and waste 
the pencil as well as their time. It is much kinder, and the 
value from an educational point of view is greater, if the 
teacher instruct children how to sharpen a pencil for them- 
selves. 
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In our observation of objects we often fail to carry away 
accurate impressions of them, whether of their form, relative 
proportion of parts, colour, or style of workmanship. Many 
persons, for instance, after observing a pin bowl, cannot de- 
scribe its proper form or say whether it was symmetrical or 
not. Not having been trained to observe with attention, they 
cannot reproduce with accuracy what they have seen. 

The eye and hand must be so trained that the usual per- 
ceptions may not only become more vivid, but more full and 
accurate. It becomes possible, for instance, to perceive by 
practice uneven parts, where before a level surface only was 
apparent ; to detect roughness where the uncultured eye or 
hand could only discover smoothness. By such a training, the 
eye which could recognise points from ‘004 to 006 millimetres 
apart as only one image, comes to recognise them as two ; so 
also, the finger tips which formerly perceived the two points 
of a pair of compasses two millimetres apart as only one point, 
come to recognise them subsequently as two; and examples 
might easily be multiplied. 

In Sloyd the special relation which muscular movement holds 
to touch and sight is of great importance, since the number of 
impressions produced are multiplied greatly by the movement 
of eye and hand. By this means the most sénsitive parts of 
the hands can be brought into contact with much more of the 
surface of the model. And in the case of the eye, its motion 
will bring the yellow spot successively opposite to different 
parts of the object. Movement, then, cultivates a more ready 
detection of differences, and, by the practice which Sloyd so 
largely affords, this power of discerning differences rapidly 
improves. 

“The finest appreciation of linear magnitude by the eye 
is only possible by aid of movement. It has been shewn, 
too, that the comparison of the magnitude of two lines is most 
exact where the lines are parallel. Helmholtz accounts for 
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this phenomenon by the fact that in this case the compared 
objects are successively imaged on the same series of retinal 
elements.” —SuLLy. 

In the examination of models and the correction of children’s 
faults, it is necessary to discriminate between errors which 
arise from defective skill and those which arise from defective 
observation ; and if from defective observation, whether it be a 
defect of eye or hand, or both. 

When we are observing an object, we do not usually pay 
attention, except in the most superficial way, to its actual size, 
but we do notice carefully the relative dimensions of the various 
parts. For instance, in the case of an oval pin-dish, we are 
readily aware of the difference between the longer and shorter 
axes. Ordinary observation informs us less about the actual 
size of a hammer handle than about the relative proportions of 
its parts. We notice directly if it is too thin or too thick in 
proportion to its length, but not so readily whether it is, as a 
whole, somewhat larger or somewhat smaller than one of 
standard dimensions. The accuracy which is demanded in 
Sloyd trains children to form correct estimates of actual size. 

In the perception of solid objects, the hand plays in early 
life the most important part. There is really no such thing 
as visual perception of a solid; the visual perception is derived 
entirely from the association of the retinal image with active 
touch of the object the image represents. 

Hence Sloyd is a valuable means of perfecting visual per- 
ception of solid objects, as well as tactual perception of them, 
by always presenting objects to both hand and eye. And the 
greater the amount of accuracy demanded in the completing 
or perfecting of the object, the more beneficial and valuable 
does this training of hand and eye become. 


(44) 


Cuaprer VIII. 
HABITS OF ATTENTION. INTEREST, Ero. 


Attention may be defined as the art of directing the mind 
upon a particular subject, to the exclusion from consciousness 
of all other matters for the time being. The more intensified 
the attention, the deeper and more permanent are the impres- 
sions on the mind. 

The sphere of consciousness is large; we may attend to a 
subject and yet be conscious of other impressions at the same 
time ; this we may style superficial attention. When, however, 
our consciousness is so narrowed that we are wholly absorbed 
in one particular pursuit, and quite unconscious of our environ- 
ment, then the attention may be termed concentrated or in- 
tense. 

Again, attention may spread over larger or smaller areas. 
It may be well likened to the action of a lens in focussing the 
rays of light upon a sheet, where the intensity of the light 
varies inversely as the area illuminated. So, other conditions 
being equal, the intensity of attention may be said to vary in 
versely as the area of the field over which it ranges. Again, 
there are certain muscular actions which accompany attention 
and help to strengthen it. If we hear a sound, we turn the 
ear in the direction from which it proceeds. 

If we try to think intently, we knit the brow or close the 
eyes. Hence we see that muscular action is a concomitant of 
attention, and, in so far as muscular or manual labour is con- 
cerned, the action of the muscles themselves, apart from any 
other considerations, tend to draw and keep the attention of 
the workers on the work in which they are engaged. 

Sloyd, then, from this point of view, is valuable for develop- 
ing attention. 
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There are two conditions upon which attention is found to 
depend :— 

(1) The quantity of mental and physical energy available at 
the time. 

(2) The intensity of the stimulus which gives energy to the 
act of attention. The more energetic a person is, mentally and 
physically, the less the quantity of stimulus needed to evoke a 
given amount of attention. 

The true stimulus to attention, we have said, is interest; 
the greater the interest, the greater the attention. 

The best test as to whether a subject interests or not, is to 
observe whether the interest increases or diminishes as the 
work proceeds. Temporary interest is due mainly to curiosity, 
and not to the subject itself. In Sloyd, properly taught, the 
interest will be found to increase. To prevent tedium or 
monotony supervening, each exercise has been distributed over 
the series of models, and interspersed among the other exercises. 
Variety has been also studied in the kind, shape, and utility of 
the models, and as these different kinds of variety develop in- 
terest, so they consequently promote attention. In theoretical 
subjects it is impossible to compel attention. A teacher may 
force children to look as though they were attentive, but he 
cannot make them attend unless they be willing. ‘In the 
case of the mind,” says Plato, “no study pursued under com- 
pulsion remains rooted in the memory.” In Sloyd, however, 
it is found by experience that children are quite attentive, and 
the above-mentioned reasons, together with those which follow, 
tend to produce this desirable effect :— 

(a) Children must pay attention to what the teacher says, 
otherwise they cannot do the work properly, and often not at 
all. This is not the case in the theoretical or book subjects. 
Children readily discover this, and argue, ‘“‘We are anxious 
to get our models done, and well done, and we must therefore 
attend to what the teacher says, or we find we cannot do so.” 
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It is a remarkable and noteworthy fact, derived from experi- 
ence, that children usually inattentive have not only become 
attentive in Sloyd work, but they have been able to transfer 
this power of attending to other subjects as well. This is 
accounted for by the fact that the formation of a habit of 
attention has been in progress, and since children find in Sloyd 
that it is advantageous and valuable to attend to what the 
teacher says, they conclude that it may be equally advanta- 
geous to do so in other subjects as well. 

Military men pay much greater attention to what is said to 
them than ‘other people do: this is the result of the habit 
formed by constantly attending to the commands of their 
superior officers, without which attention they could not exe- 
cute the orders given. 

(6) The pupils must be attentive about themselves, for if 
they are not, they will cut or injure some part of the body. 

(c) The pupils must attend also to their work, or they will 
spoil the objects they are making. 

It is found that adults hurt themselves more and spoil more 
work than children do. 

Doubtless there are several reasons to account for this, but 
one of the principal ones is that children can more readily 
concentrate their attention, since they have less tothink about, 
while the adults, occupied with business or family cares, or the 
like, allow their thoughts to wander to them; for it is found 
that generally, when a piece of work is spoiled, the spoiler was 
intent in thought upon some subject foreign to the matter in 
hand. 

The Sloyder, then, is compelled to attend, not by external 
force or ulterior motive, but by the nature of the work itself. 


To train in habits of industry and perseverance and patience. 
No progress can be made either for man or humanity without 
industry. It is a mistake if persons think they can accomplish 
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anything worth doing without being industrious. There is a 
very close relation between industry and progress. 

A clever idle youth makes no progress. No one has ever 
been able to do anything great without great diligence. Great 
men have in general been great workers. To train children to 
be industrious, they should be taught to see the connection 
between industry and the results of industry—a connection 
difficult to detect in the theoretical work, as in this kind of 
work it is not possible to discover exactly what children know. 
Even if a teacher can put questions to every individual in the 
class, it does not prove so very much. 

Further, some children are bright, others are dull. It is 
not necessary for bright children to be as industrious as dull 
ones ; they finish their lessons quickly, and learn by compari- 
son with other pupils to dsconnect industry and progress, 
and to think that progress depends on genius and cleverness, 
not on industry. Dull children, from a ditterent standpoint, 
arrive at the same conclusion, whence confusion and conflict 
exist in scholars’ minds as to the true relation between industry 
and progress. 

Children dull theoretically, may consider themselves so dull 
as to be discouraged, whereas if tested in a rational manner 
there would be no need for such discouragement. 

If practical manual work be introduced, the case is different, 
for many who are dull when the head works without the 
hand, excel when the use of the hand is required as well as 
that of the head, as in Sloyd. Children who are naturally apt 
and dexterous when hand and head work together, although 
slow when the head works alone, have often more self-respect 
after discovering their power and skill; and if only one in 500 be 
so affected, even then the course would be worth introducing. 
When children cannot follow the teacher’s instruction in book 
work, they often become disheartened. Backward scholars are 
held to be foolish or dull, both by parents and teachers, and 
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after a time they come to recognise this as a fact for them- 
selves. They then lose heart ; thinking it useless to persevere, 
they fail to throw energy into their work, and, believing them- 
selves helpless, they become hopeless too. Such calamities as 
these must be avoided if possible, and they have often been 
avoided by a change from theoretical to manual work. German 
authors have drawn attention to the fact that children who 
cannot follow the ordinary theoretical instruction, frequently 
surpass in manual work those superior to them in book 
knowledge. 

Again, in manual or Sloyd work, the children soon discover 
that it is more advantageous to work more than Jess, for if 
they are idle they do not finish so many models, and hence the 
relation between industry and progress is a very patent fact. 

By perseverance we understand continued or extended in- 
dustry. Several lessons are consumed in, making one object, 
and the children discover that perseverance is needed to com- 
plete any satisfactory amount of work. 

What has already been stated to be serviceable for instil- 
ling a love of labour equally applies to the cultivation of 
industry and perseverance, &c. For who loves his work 
will work with industry and perseverance. Ascham says :— 
“Pleasure allureth love; love hath lust to labour; labour 
always obtaineth his purpose.” Hence children must have 
the kind of work they enjoy. 

It is not always the bright boy at school and first in the 
class that maintains this position on his way through life. 

The reason is that the test which has been employed is simply 
a partial test, and is not a proper test to gauge the child’s 
whole capability and fitness for life. 

For this purpose a combination of both kinds is the right one. 

We need not dwell upon the fact that Sloyd develops 
patience : this is patent to every student before the first model 
is completed. 
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‘“‘ More haste, less speed,” is a very true proverb in Sloyd. 
Impatience and irritable haste are inevitable mischief makers. 
Work is spoiled and time is lost. 


CHAPTER IX. 
UNIFORM DEVELOPMENT OF THE PHYSICAL FACULTIES. 


As different conceptions have existed as to what an ideal 
education consists in, so there have also existed different 
opinions as to whether the mental or physical side of the child 
should receive the greater amount of attention, or whether they 
should be developed equally. There have been times when 
that harmonious development was aimed at which is summed 
‘*Mens sana in corpore sano.” 


up in the saying of Juvenal 
In recent times the mental faculties have been cultivated to 
the detriment of the physical. This is not as it should be. 
Montaigne says—‘“ Man consists not of soul alone, but of body,” 
a simple fact known to every child; but those who recognise 
this fact less than others are the school authorities. 

Now, however, a reaction has set in, and physical education 
is proceeding hand in hand with mental. 

It is the opinion of medical men that the physical movement 
of the race (it would be a misnomer to call it development) is 
backwards rather than forwards. 

This is proved by statistics which have been compiled in 
various countries ; statistics collected from Sweden, Germany, 
and Belgium, shew that many forms of disease, before scarcely 
known among the young, are prevalent among children taught 
in schools. The diseases are attributed to the many hours of 
sitting still required of children, and the bad positions they 
assume during those hours. Skoliosis (curvature of the spine 
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—a serious disease, as it produces displacement of the in- 
ternal organs), nose-bleeding, anzemia, chlorosis, nervous irri- 
tation, loss of appetite, headache, and myopia, are diseases 
which appear to accompany the present system of school 
education. 

That organ which is most often used attracts the most blood. 
If the brain, then—which is the organ of thought—be over- 
worked, it draws more than its share of blood from other 
organs, and therefore debilitates them and unnaturally develops 
itself, hence bad results-ensue all round. 

The overtaxed or exhausted brain refuses to perform its 
normal functions. 

Mr. Herbért Spencer is a great advocate of physical educa- 
tion, as the following extracts, which might be multiplied, 
sufficiently testify :— 

“Nature is a strict accountant; if you demand of her in one 
direction more than she is prepared to lay out, she balances 
the account by making a deduction elsewhere ; if you will let 
her follow her own course, taking care to supply in right quan- 
tities and kinds the rare materials of mental and bodily growth 
required at each age, she will eventually produce an individual 
more or less evenly developed.” And again :—“ It is not the 
knowledge that is stored up as intellectual fat which is of 
value, but that which is turned into intellectual muscle; this 
intellectual fat is also fatal to that vigour of physique needful 
to make intellectual training available in the struggle for life.” 
And yet again :—“ While it is a familiar truth that a forced 
development of intelligence in childhood entails either physical 
feebleness or ultimate stupidity or early death, it appears not 
to be perceived that throughout youth the same truth holds, 
yet it unquestionably does so. There is a given order in which, 
and a given rate at which, the faculties unfold; if the course of 
education conform itself to that order and rate, well; if not, 
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if the higher faculties are early taxed by presenting an order 
of knowledge more complete and abstract than can be readily 
assimilated, or if by excess of culture the intellect in general 
is developed to a degree beyond that which is natural to its 
age, the abnormal advantages gained will inevitably be accom- 
panied by an equivalent or more than equivalent evil.” 

Professor Key says :—‘ How long will it be before all our 
schools adopt this most important means of education, which 
is no less fitted for remedying the defects of the secondary than 
of the primary school, defects plainly enough visible, not only 
to scholars, but also to so-called practical men, whose chief 
concern with the children ig only when they have left school.” 
Corporal labour can assist materially in giving due weight to 
that side of our education which has been neglected, and so help 
to secure a training uniformly distributed over all the faculties. 

If we were obliged to choose between gymnastics and play on 
the one side, and manual work on the other, we should give 
the preference to gymnastics and play, since physical develop- 
ment through manual training is not so effective for this pur- 
pose. Nevertheless, if manual work be arranged in a rational 
way, we have a proper and orderly means of physical training, 

It cannot give us all that a well-considered scheme of gym- 
nastics requires, but it will help to secure the objects aimed 
at by such a scheme. 

All kinds of corporal labour are not equally good for the 
purpose ; some are positively injurious. Statistics are acces- 
sible which indicate the relative unhealthiness of different 
trades. Of course, work done in the open air is good for the 
lungs and general health. In iron factories many persons do 
not live over 30 years of age. Chemistry is detrimental to 
health ; so, too, work in quicksilver, poisons, &c. 

Hence the necessity arises of choosing for instruction in 
manual work that kind of labour which is most beneficial for 
the health and physique. 
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Motion.—If the physical powers are to be harmoniously 
developed, motion is necessary. Children who sit still so much 
need movement to give relief to those muscles which have been 
hitherto constrained and cramped, as well as to allow for the 
expenditure of those pent-up energies of which restlessness is 
an infallible sign. 

Carving is not a good type of manual work, since it allows 
of only a minimum amount of movement, and in this respect 
resembles writing. 

Not only must the work allow of motion, but the motion 
must be well distributed over the various parts of the body, 
and not confined to any particular set of muscles. While this 
is the general principle, yet it is only right and proper that 
the muscles in the upper part of the body should have more 
exercise than the legs, for the legs in the ordinary course of 
things get a larger share of exercise than the arms. 

Now Sloyd, while allowing of motion to the lower limbs, 
nevertheless rightly gives the greater proportion to the upper 
part of the body. 

Graduated exertion.—The amount of physical exertion put 
forth should at first be moderate, but as one warms to the - 
work, and the circulation becomes freer, the exertion should 
increase and become more severe, while towards the close of 
the work there should be a toning down again of the exertion. 
The following diagram will roughly indicate what is meant :— 


Middle 


1st stage. stage. Last stage. 


We must not overstrain the body. In drill, we do not begin 
with violent exercises, but with the gentler ones. So in other 
work involving physical exertion, we should keep to this rule. 

What has been said here is, of course, the ideal—it can 
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never be attained in its completeness ; but the teacher should 
always bear the conception in mind, and give effect to it as far 
as possible. 

Further, the work should be such that i allows of good 
positions. And what we here mean by a good position is such 
as is best for the body consistently with the effective perform- 
ance of the work. 

We may pursue the work for the work’s sake while paying 
no heed to physical development, or we may pursue the work 
with a view to the physical development of the child and 
neglect the character of the work executed. If, however, the 
work is to be pursued from an educational point of view, it is 
necessary to pay attention to both of these matters, and so we 
arrive at the conclusion that generally the positions of the body 
must be as good as a rational standard of accuracy will allow 
of. There is, then, a limit to the amount of attention that 
must be paid to physical development. It has been said that 
what is good for the work and what is good for the worker is 
a matter of instinct and not of theory, since every worker will 
assume naturally that position which is best for the work and 
for himself. 

We only need to consider the way in which children hold 
the pen in the writing lesson to convince us that this state- 
ment is not true. It is well, however, for them to experiment, 
and thus try and discover the best positions for themselves. 

In gymnastics, the first time a person tries to raise himself 
on parallel bars, he will invariably put his hands almost close 
together ; but experience will teach him, after a few attempts, 
that it is much better to keep the hands apart. 

Similar observations apply to rowing and riding, to the use 
of such instruments as the knife, the plane, the saw, the 
chisel, &e. 

In determining, then, what must be the position of the 
worker in any given exercise, it is necessary to consider four 
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things: the body, the exercise, the tool, and the material 
worked upon. Sloyd may be regarded as a system of applied 
gymnastics, but only in this meaning, that the gymnastics 
shall be applied so far as is compatible with the maintenance 
of the proper educational character of this subject. Hence, 
gymnastics must be regarded not as a main but as a subordin- 
ate feature. The laws of gymnastics applicable to this subject 
should be sought out. 

It is important that both sides of the body be harmoniously 
developed. Children should be able to use the saw and the 
plane as well with the left hand as with the right. This rule 
does not, however, apply to the knife or instruments used by 
the hand rather than the arm, though such an education would 
be good ; but the time expended in making the left hand as 
efficient as the right, in the use of the knife and similar tools, 
could educationally be spent to greater advantage. We are 
trained from our veriest childhood to use the right hand and 
arm, to the neglect, not to say detriment, of the left, and as a 
consequence the right side is found to be far more developed 
than the left. Persons engaged in manual work are frequently 
lop-sided. If a carpenter observed a person sawing or planing 
with his left hand, he would say that it was wrong. The prac- 
tice of using the right arm has been confirmed and perpetuated 
by the position of the vice in the bench, placed, as it has 
usually been, at the right end. It is difficult to prove that 
a carpenter should be one-sided. A boy 13 years old, who 
had worked three years at Sloyd, was developed in a lop-sided 
way. A doctor in Stockholm devised an instrument for ac- 
curately measuring this abnormal development, and found the 
vesult as shewn in the accompanying diagram :— 
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One of the principles of gymnastics is, that the left side, not 
only hand and arm, should be as uniformly developed as the 
right; in fact, gymnasts often try to develop the left side more 
than the right. 

In many of the ordinary occupations of life, some operations 
are carried on equally well with either side of the body, while 
others are performed by apportioning to each side of the body 
an equal share of the work to be done, as in amusements— 
rowing, swimming, cycling, skating, and playing piano and 
violin, while in boxing, riding, and driving, the left hand is 
used more than the right. 

In domestic work, chopping, kneading, and, in Sweden, 
scrubbing. 

In agriculture, raking, digging, ploughing, sowing seed. 

A. skilful surgeon uses the left hand as dexterously as the 
right, for the left-handed dexterity of an oculist must be equal 
to a dissection no larger than half a millimetre. 

Without any special training, it is quite probable that the 
right hand would be a more effective instrument than the left 
from early childhood, governed and controlled as we are by 
the laws of heredity. 

No anatomical difference exists between the right and left 
hands, and, from a physical point of view, we have nothing to 
indicate why one hand should be used more than the other. 

We conclude, therefore, that children should work as much 
as possible with both sides of the body. Such was the practice 
at Naiis when schools existed for teaching Sloyd to children, 
and if they had not up to that time been taught to use tools, 
it was found as easy to teach them to work with one hand as 
with the other. But if they had been taught to use the right 
side, it proved a difficult task to get them to work with the 
left. The work with the right and left sides should alternate 
at intervals of about half an hour, but it is not an easy task 
for the teacher to get this regulation carried out. At Naas, 
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the use of the left hand by the teachers in training is not 
insisted on, as they have become so habituated to the use of 
the right hand, that the progress made would not be adequate 
to compensate the student for the trouble of doing so. He 
dislikes it; feels that his progress is retarded by making the 
experiment, and will not do it unless compelled. Compulsion 
being contrary to the principles of Sloyd, the work with the 
left hand is abandoned, and the only thing that can be done 
is to point out that the exercises should be uniformly applied 
to both sides of the body if healthy and symmetrical develop- 
ment is to be obtained. 

The several parts of the body to which the teacher of Sloyd 
should pay attention are the following :— 

The Chest.—A. constant compression of the chest is bad, for 
in it we have the heart and lungs. It should be allowed to 
expand freely, for only then can the blood circulate as it should, 
and the breathing be deep and full, and thus shall we prevent 
shortness of breath and palpitation of the heart. 

Much attention is paid to the position and expansion of the 
chest in rowing, running, and other sports, and as a runner 
feels a difficulty in expanding the chest when he first begins 
to practice, so does a Sloyder; and as it is necessary for the 
former to persevere in the cultivation of a habit of keeping 
the chest in a right position, and duly expanded, so is it in 
like manner necessary for the Sloyder, in order that free play 
may be allowed to the lungs, and a proper development result 
therefrom. 

The teacher from the first should persist in this line of action, 
and the scholar will subsequently feel that it is an advantage 
to continue it. 

Lhe Head.—It is important that the head should be kept 
as erect as possible, for if it be bent or hang down, the blood 
vessels, on account of their elasticity, are compressed, and the 
circulation of the blood is impeded. The collar, too, should 
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be loose, for otherwise its pressure on the arteries tends in 
like manner to impede the circulation. 

In carrying a weight, we so adjust it as to expend as little 
muscular force as possible. We should remember this in 
balancing the head, for if it be carried low, more muscular 
force is needed for its support. 

Our muscular energy should be expended as far as possible 
productively, and not unproductively. 

Children should be taught to carry the head as erect as 
possible, and the benches should be adjusted to a height best 
suited to give effect to this rule. Not only will this be bene- 
ficial for the head, but for the eyes as well, since they will be 
kept a good distance from the work, and so any tendency to 
twist them inordinately will be obviated. The work should 
not be nearer than 30 centimetres to the eyes. 

The Feet.—These should be arranged apart, and in as stable 
a position as possible. This will be the case when a vertical 
line from the centre of gravity of the body meets the ground 
at a point between the feet, and equi-distant from them. 

The position of the body with relation to the work should 
be as good as will allow of the production of the best resultant 
effect for overcoming the opposed resistance. 


The space between the feet should be neither too wide nor 
too narrow; for, in the first case, the muscular force is 
weakened, and, in the second, the position of the body is 
rendered less stable. As to the size of the angle between the 
feet, it has been decided that in sawing it should be from 45° 
to 60°, and in planing from 60° to 90°, depending upon the 
build of the individual body. 

In sawing, the shoulder and arm must be in the same line 
as the direction which the saw must take; and in order that 
the head may be held high, and chest well expanded, it is 
advisable to use benches which can be raised or lowered as the 
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work requires. In right hand sawing the left foot must be put 
straight out, and parallel with the bench, and conversely in 
left hand sawing, the right foot forward. 

In planing, the bend of the knee should be parallel with 
the bench, and one foot at right angles to the other. 

The presswre on the plane should be the weight of the body 
rather than the pressure of the arm. 

In drilling, the resistance comes from below, therefore the 
pressure must be vertically down, and should be given by the 
weight of the body. 

Attention should be paid to the way in which the child 
grips the saw or the plane, which, if badly held, will injure or 
twist the wrist, as well as weaken the desired effect. 

As above indicated, it will be seen that a difference may 
exist between the amount of force needed to perform a certain 
quantity of mechanical work, and the amount of muscular 
strength actually employed to do it. The amount of the lat- 
ter must be measured out according to the requirements of the 
former. This adjustment is partly the result of experience 
and partly of deliberation. 

A proper and intelligent adjustment of the body, then, will 
help to economise the amount of muscular force required, since 
a bad position needs greater effort to produce the same effect. 
It should also be borne in mind that economy of labour is 
effected if the body be employed as so much dead weight. 
When planing, friction is better produced if the weight of the 
body be thrown upon the plane. 

The body may also be used to regulate the amount of force. 
As a fly-wheel regulates motion, so in sawing and planing, if 
the body be moved a little backwards and forwards in harmony 
with the movement, less muscular exertion is required, and an 
equally effective result is obtained. 

The inculcation of the above principles has this additional 
advantage: that children learn the futility of aimless energy, 
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an exceedingly useful piece of knowledge of life-long value, and 
they are trained in forethought and practised in adapting the 
means at their disposal so as best to secure the ends in view. 

We will close this section with a few words about the grip 
of the tool. This is quite a relative question, and therefore 
does not admit of an absolute answer, though it is advisable, 
for certain reasons which follow, to adopt a uniform rule. 

The hands vary in size, not only according to the age, but 
according to the physique of the individual. It is found—at 
least it is so in Sweden—that the hands of children who live in 
the country are larger than the hands of those who live in the 
towns. Notwithstanding this fact, we recommend that tools 
of the ordinary working size be used in preference to smaller 
ones. For Sloyd is not play-work, and hence the question 
at once arises :—Can a child work with the tools in ordinary 
use? Should not the size of the tool be proportioned to the 
size or age of the individual? If we regard the penholder as 
a fair test, we should not do so, for these are the same for 
persons of all ages. In former days those who in youth were 
taught to ride, used to be trained on ponies, and subsequently 
transferred to horses; but this practice was found to be bad, 
and has been uniformly abandoned, and the pupils from the 
very first are now trained on horses. Experience greatly 
approves the use of the ordinary sized tools. In Sweden there 
is no difficulty at all in the matter. It is found much easier 
to misdirect a light tool than a heavy one. As in the case 
of the boy learning first to ride on a pony, so it is in the case 
of the Sloyder when the tool of ordinary size is substituted 
for the smaller one. There is not only much that is new to be 
learned, but much that is old to be unlearned. It is much 
more difficult to acquire proper control of a heavy tool after 
using a light one, than it is to learn to use the former from 
the beginning. The hand should accommodate itself through 
growth and development to those tools which are found best 
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adapted for executing ordinary work, rather than to smaller 
tools, which up to a certain point stimulate development, and 
after that retard it. 

If it be found that certain children cannot use the tools, it 
does not prove that the above recommendation is a bad one, 
but that these particular,children are either unsuited for the 
work—being as yet insufliciently developed—or physically 
incapable of doing it. 


CHAPTER X. 


CLASS THACHING versus INDIVIDUAL TEACHING. 


So many conceptions of class teaching are prevalent that it 
will be well, at the outset, to give that definition which we 
consider the most reasonable, at any rate the most practical, 
for the purpose we have in view. 

Class teaching is the teaching of a number of scholars who 
listen at the same time to the instruction of the teacher ; to 
this definition, however, we shall have hereafter to advance an 
important limitation. 

Class teaching comprises the teaching of two or more 
children. Individual teaching comprises the teaching of one 
or more children. The aims of the teacher are not the same 
in the two cases. They differ materially. In class teaching 
the teacher is apt to regard the class as a unit. It is not 
the development of the individual scholar, but of the in- 
dividual class, that is aimed at. The minds of the scholars 
composing it are at various stages of intelligence ; they differ 
also in ability. The efforts of the teacher are directed to 
assimilating these differences, and to securing a uniform rate 
of progress among all the members of the class. On the other 
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hand, in individual teaching, the development of each child is 
the aim kept prominently in view. No effort is made to har- 
monise differences in ability, nor to advance the children with 
equal paces. The best teachers will make their methods ap- 
proximate as much as possible to those employed in individual 
teaching. 

A number of children who are being instructed and ad- 
dressed at the same tume by the teacher, may be regarded as 
being individually taught, when the intellects of all those under 
instruction are at the same stage of progress, and this is the 
limitation we must add to the definition with which we started. 
If, for instance, a new subject is going to be taught to a 
number of children simultaneously, and none of the children 
know anything of it, the teaching is individual teaching, 
because there is equality of mind, which results from uniform- 
ity of ignorance about the new subject. 

But after the first lesson has been given, this equality of 
mind no longer exists; for, of all the members of the class, 
some understood more and some less, while some retain more 
and others less. 

The whole of the scholars, then, can no longer be regarded 
as an individual. The class under the new conditions might 
be broken up into groups, while the children comprising each 
group have exactly the same amount of knowledge of the sub- 
ject. Here the groups, according to the limitation we just now 
added to our definition of individual teaching, would be regarded 
as units, and if only one group were taught by the teacher at 
one time, the teaching would still be individual in character ; 
if more than one, we should designate it class teaching, since 
equality of mind among those taught no longer exists. As 
the lessons proceed, the groups will further subdivide, and 
while they diminish in size will increase in number, until at 
last each group is reduced to a single individual, and therefore ~ 
the number of so-called groups equal the number of individuals 
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A group here is a “class” as far as it consists of a number 
of units for instruction, butan “individual,” inasmuch as there 
exists equality of mind among the individuals forming it. 

In discussing this subject, it is very important to bear in 
mind that Sloyd is not a subject in the ordinary sense of that 
term, but is a means of education, and that alone. 

All good education must be based on the nature of the child. 
It is one great proof of the power of the Creator that He has 
never copied Himself. In nature there are no two things 
exactly alike—no two trees, flowers, human forms or faces. 

No one will assert thaf the natures—physical, moral, or 
mental—of any two children are the same. 

If this be granted, it readily follows that class teaching, as 
a means of education, is not good either in Sloyd or any other 
school subject. 

The more individual our teaching becomes, the nearer— 
other things being equal—it approximates to a good educa- 
tional ideal. 

It is alleged that Sloyd will never make its way into Eng- 
lish schools unless introduced in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of class teaching. 

But if poor Sweden can afford it, surely wealthy England 
can do so. 

Class teaching may be good economically, but it is bad edu- 
cationally. 

If we do not teach Sloyd individually, it is not a means of 
education in its truest sense, since it is not based on the nature 
of the child; and unless Sloyd be so based, it will soon lose its 
potent educational character. 

Teachers have said they have learned far more from an edu- 
cational point of view through the teaching of Sloyd, than 
through the teaching of any other subject. They have, through 
individual teaching, enjoyed to watch the gradual development 
of the individual. 
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Instruction aims at the implanting of knowledge and the 
promoting of dexterity, while education aims at the develop- 
ment of the faculties. Class teaching in manual work treats 
of Instruction, and not of Education strictly so called. 

Tt does not take into account the nature of the child except 
in a very perfunctory manner. 

In class teaching the rate of progression is fixed according 
to the estimate of the average capacity of the children, and, as 
a consequence, the more capable children are told too much, 
and the less capable too little. Instruction in class teaching 
does not accord with the capabilities of individuals who are 
above or below the average ability of the whole class. Those 
who are told too much are not trained in forethought, reflec- 
tion, and self-reliance, their tendency to voluntary exertion 
and action is thwarted, and where there “is no exertion there 
can be no true development. 

Those who, being below the average capacity, are told too 
little, are either overstrained and get to dislike the work, or 
are discouraged and disheartened and give up hope of success ; 
and if they do this they may as well for all practical good give 
the subject up entirely. 

It would be far better to do so, as the continuance of it can, 
only have a pernicious effect on the character of the child. 

Further, we must recognise the fact that as children have 
not the same ability. in wnderstanding, neither have they in 
execution. In their manual work children are very unlike. 
In the execution of the work it is impossible to keep them to- 
gether in a natural way. 

It has been said that class-teaching has certain poonlige 
advantages. It is very good inasmuch as the lazy boy—stirred 
by emulation—quickens his pace to keep up with the diligent 
boy, and hence becomes industrious ; that the dull boy learns 
from the bright boy, and, recognising the fact that he is not so 
clever or intelligent as others, tries hard toimprove. It would 
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doubtless be very good in these respects if it were so in reality, 
but we fear it is not. Put a horse and an ox together in a 
plough, is it beneficial for either of these animals ? 

If Sloyd be taught in accordance with the principles of class- 
teaching, it will be found that each child is dependent on the 
other. Not only so, but the industrious boy depends on the 
lazy boy far more than the lazy boy depends on him ; so, too, 
the bright boy depends on the dull, the skilful on the unskil- 
ful, the attentive on the inattentive, and the painstaking on 
the careless. 

It has been said that the skilful child, when he has finished 
the model upon which the class is still working, should be set. 
to other work. 

This extra work might be very useful if the boy really 
needed it. These are the very boys, however, who should go 
forward if they can do the work. It is said that by repetition 
they will do it better ; this is a rash statement, to say the least, 
and all the necessary repetition of exercises is found in the suc- 
ceeding models. 

The clever lad is anxious to complete the set of models, and 
works at them with that end in view; and if he is not allowed 
to advance, but is compelled to halt, chafing like a hound in 
a leash, he is punished, and severely so, for being skilful. 

It is his natural right—a divine right—that he should go 
forward, a right acquired by patience, industry, perseverance, 
and innate ability. 

Further, in educational Sloyd the teacher addresses only one 
pupil at a time, while in class-teaching all children are addressed 
at the same time. A signal is given for all to stop and listen 
to what the teacher has to say; hence the train of thought of 
each individual is broken, and attention, instead of being de- 
veloped, is arrested and destroyed ; the child forms a habit of 
breaking off a train of thought, instead of persisting in its con- 
tinuance. 

Not only so, but progress is also retarded ; an express train 
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gets over more ground than what is termed a slow train, not 
so much because of the difference in the highest rate of speed 
which each engine acquires, but because the slow train has to 
stop at all stations, and loses so much time in slowing off and 
making up steam again. 

So progress is checked in the individual when a train of 
thought is broken, and the more frequently it is broken, the 
slower necessarily will be the progress made. 

From a purely practical, 7.¢., a utilitarian and economical 
point of view, it is said that class-teaching is necessary to get 
any appreciable quantity of work done. 

It is fortunate for Sloyd and the Naas system that it cannot 
be taught on class-teaching principles, for if it could its educa- 
tional value would soon vanish. 

The number of children that can be properly supervised 
differs according to the subject, the capacity of the teacher, 
the abilities of the children, the room worked in, &c. 

It is acknowledged that the number that can be supervised 
in writing and drawing is not large, and in these subjects the 
number of tools used is very few. 

In Sloyd there are many more tools and manipulations, and 
here the individual needs more attention from the teacher. 

Experience has shown that in Sweden a good teacher cannot 
thoroughly supervise more than 20 good pupils; for the aver- 
age teacher and average scholar, the number is nearer 16 
than 20. f 

Not more than 20 teachers can be taught together at Naas, 
and children need watching for discipline in addition. It is, 
of course, possible to increase the number and produce bad 
results. 

At Naas, for one term, 45 pupils were tried with two 
teachers, but it was a failure; both parties complained—the 
students said they were not sufficiently attended to, and the 
teachers complained that they had too much to do. 
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Roughly, it may be said that the efficiency varies inversely 
with the number of individuals taught. 

Pestalozzi would never approve the modern mechanical 
methods of trusting so much to numbers. 

There is one feature of class-teaching, and one peculiar to 
it, which is a source of considerable difficulty to the teacher 
viz., that of keeping the class together. 

There are three ways in which this can be done :— 

Ist. Zo work marking time in working ; for example, in 
sawing, at the word ‘one,’ draw saw back ; at the word ‘two,’ 
push it forward, and so on. This method is used in Paris and 
Denmark. But the curious part is, the children are never 
together in reality, and cannot be; it is not like drawing ; it 
depends on the kind of wood, state of saw, strength and skill 
of the child, &c., &c. In this method all the exercises with the 
saw are placed together, and follow each other in succession. 
In the same way exercises with the plane succeed each other. 
Under this arrangement, we find easy exercises followed by 
very difficult ones rather than more difficult ones, and the con- 
tinuous use of the same tool renders the work monotonous. 
It would be far preferable to intersperse exercises done with 
the saw with exercises done with the plane, and thus secure 
not only a better variety, but a graduation of exercises more 
in accordance with the child’s capacity. 

2nd. By giving supplementary work to those who have 
finished, 7.¢., repetition of work while waiting for others; if 
this extra work be given, it is practically individual teaching, 
and no time is saved. It must be observed that the pupils to 
whom the repetition of work is given are mostly those who 
are the least in want of it. 

3rd. No work provided for those who have finished. This, it 
is clear, is radically bad ; for the children get into habits of 
idleness while waiting for others. Further, children are fre- 
quently absent from school, some at one time, some at another. 
How, then, is it possible to keep them together? 
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Again, some children require more attention than others, 
and this extra attention can only be devoted by the teacher, 
on the principle of individual teaching. 

The effectiveness of class-teaching has been compared to the 
strength of a chain, where the determining factor is the weakest 
link. 

It has also been said that individual teaching is more ex- 
pensive than class-teaching, but this we beg to contradict, for 
in reality there is only one kind of teaching which is too ex- 
pensive, and that is the bad one. 

Besides, in a class where all are taught the same thing at the 
same time, it is necessary to have as many tools of each kind as 
there are children, and this makes Sloyd much more expensive. 

These, then, are the reasons we give for not agreeing with 
class-teaching in Sloyd. ‘ 

We do not, however, refer to class-teaching in the use of tools. 
This may be wise, perhaps, but it cannot be called class-teaching 
in Sloyd ; it is class-teaching in tools and their uses, and this 
should follow, not precede, experimental use of them by the chil- 
dren. It is possible to have this without having Sloyd at all. 

Education, then, is the first and main feature in Sloyd; 
instruction is a secondary matter. 

If Sloyd cannot be employed as an educational instrument 
by being based upon the principles of individual teaching, it 
should not be introduced at all. 

The introduction of Sloyd will be an introduction of true 
educational methods, which teachers may adopt in the teaching 
of other subjects. 


CHarrer XI. 
THE TEACHER versus THE ARTISAN. 
We now come to consider one of the most important features 
in Sloyd. At one time artisans were universally employed for 
the teaching of manual work in schools. 
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Experience, however, proved that the ordinary workman was 
not suited to teach it, and now the artisans have in the majority 
of instances been displaced, or are in process of being displaced. 

If the teacher be bad, the instruction is bad, and the school 
is bad. If the teacher be good, the instruction is good, and 
the school is good. 

This principle has evidently been recognised in the New 
Code of 1890. 

There is no doubt that if Sloyd is to be a means of education, 
the teacher must be an educator ; for we have said that Sloyd 
has not the dexterity of hand, or the use of tools, or the making 
of models as any of its principal aims ; these ends are very 
subordinate ones. 

One argument in favour of the artisan teacher is, that his 
technical skill is greater than that of the teacher of the ordi- 
nary subjects could be, since he concentrates his whole atten- 
tion on that special kind of work. But from a Sloyd point 
of view, the amount of technical skill is not of so much im- 
portance, inasmuch as education, and not skill, is aimed at. 

The artisan might or might not be best at teaching the use 
of tools and the making of models ; but a wide experience con- 
clusively proves that the artisan is not generally the proper 
person to be employed for the purposes of education. So it is 
in other special kinds of work. In music or gymnastics, it 
is not true that the most skilful musician or the best gymnast 
is the best teacher of his art ; it is usually quite the opposite. 
In Germany, formerly, music, gymnastics, and drawing were 
taught by professional artistes, but this practice has been uni- 
formly abandoned, because it has been discovered that they 
do not know how to teach well. 

The same thing has taken place in all countries. In funda- 
mental schools the artistes have been supplanted by trained 
teachers. 


Tf the artisan be a bad one, he is primd facie useless as a 
B 
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teacher ; if he be a good artisan he is also disqualified, since 
the standpoint from which he regards the subject is altogether 
different from that of the educationalist. He approaches the 
subject purely from a trade point of view, and is precluded from 
looking at the matter from an educational standpoint, because 
he is thoroughly imbued with the trade principles which have 
so long formed his environment. 

In Sweden, a very large experience has been obtained from 
the employment of artisans as teachers. 

For ten years they were engaged to teach different kinds of 
Sloyd, and now nearly all the school boards in Sweden teach 
Sloyd through trained teachers. 

Only at Gothenburg have special Sloyd teachers been retained 
up to the present, and that for other reasons. In Paris it has 
been decided to teach Manual work by means of the ordinary 
teachers, and it is only an economical consideration which 
prevents the dismissal of the artisans at present employed. 

It is not that an artisan is a less capable person than 
another man. If he understands his. particular work, his 
position is quite as creditable as that of anyone else. It is 
only discreditable to him when he does not understand the 
business he affirms he does. If, for instance, a person says he 
is a carpenter, and does not understand carpentry ; to expect 
him to be qualified to educate as well as to properly pursue 
his trade is expecting too much. The true teacher can only 
be the person who FEELS himself a teacher. How difficult, 
then, must it be for an artisan to be a teacher who has the 
feelings and habits of an artisan, and not those of an educator. 
From what has been said above, it will be apparent that the 
artisan, as a rule, cannot be, or even become, a good Sloyd 
teacher ; if there are such, it is not because they are artisans, 
but im spite of that fact. Uno Cygnaeus of Finland arrived 
at this conclusion, first by theory, and afterwards by experi- 
ence. For failures in the development of children through 
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manual work, he attributed not to Sloyd itself, but to those 
who taught it, viz., artisan teachers. The want of success was 
not due to a badly-conceived idea, but the working out of that 
idea by the wrong persons. It is a much more difficult thing 
for an artisan to be a good Sloyd teacher than for anyone else. 
He generally renders far more help to the scholars than he 
should, and that at the most critical stages: it is so much 
easier for him to do a thing than teach how it should be done. 

Even if he tries to teach the subject from an educational 
point of view, he imperceptibly slides back again to his trade 
and economic views, however anxious he may be to maintain 
his foothold on the educational platform. Many artisans have 
succeeded for six months or so in teaching as a teacher should, 
and some for even a year, but in the majority of cases they 
have succumbed to their trade proclivities. When artisans 
taught the subject in Stockholm, the results of the work, both 
educationally and practically, as seen in the models themselves, 
were as bad as they possibly could be. A Stockholm inspec- 
tor said that out of 2,000 objects made, not one was fit for 
approval,. but teachers subsequently supplanted artisans, and 
the work became quite different. 

There is great inequality, too, in the work as it is done at, 
Gothenburg and Stockholm, and the contrast is highly credit- 
able to the teachers of Stockholm, where it is far better, and 
the standard far higher. The artisan who is a good teacher 
is the exception that proves the rule. All Swedish inspectors 
who have reported on Sloyd say unanimously that the work 
produced by means of ordinary teachers is far superior to that 
produced by means of artisans. 

Hence we conclude that the artisan cannot be a good teacher 
until he has forgotten his trade. 

Further, discipline requires that the Sloyd teacher should 
be able to control the children properly. 

It is bad enough if the children in that particular lesson 
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misbehave themselves, but if they perceive that by their 
disorderly conduct they can render control impossible, the 
results will be disastrous in all subjects. We have already 
referred to the fact that the scholars in London and Stockholm 
were wont to look upon their artisan teachers with indifference 
and contempt. 

From a social point of view, too, it is of vital importance 
that the ordinary teacher of the school be employed to teach 
this subject, for he is looked upon with great respect by his 
scholars—in many instances with profound respect—and what- 
ever he puts his hand to, the scholars will not only not be 
ashamed to do, but rather take a pride in doing. 


Cuaprer XII. 


GENERAL PRINCIPLES RELATING TO THE SERIES OF 
MODELS. 


A.—Ten points on the CHOICE of models. 
(1). All objects of luaury—knick-knacks—should be excluded. 


From an educational point of view, we must first teach what 
is necessary ; secondly, what is useful; thirdly, if time per- 
mits, what is agreeable. These terms are, however, relative. 

What is necessary to one person may be useful to another, 
and what may be useful to one, agreeable to another. What 
is a luxury in one age or country, is not necessarily so, at 
another time or place. What is a luxury to a poor man may 
be a necessity to a rich one. 

In regard to nature the terms are more absolute. What is 
necessary to one is necessary to all. It is necessary to eat 
food ; it is useful to eat food sufficient, and of good quality ; 
it is agreeable to have it well cooked and prepared. 
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(2.) All Models should be serviceable in the house. 

If this is to be the case, the models will vary to some extent 
in different schools. Not only will the models be different in 
different countries, but in different districts of the same coun- 
try ; @g., in country schools it would not be wise to teach the 
manufacture of objects only useful in towns. It would be 
preferable to substitute models which may be used in agricul- 
ture ; but in substituting other models, care must be taken 
not to disarrange a carefully graduated series of exercises. So, 
too, if the school be near a lake, objects concerning boats and 
fishing should receive attention. The general principle by 
which we should be guided is: that the series of models made 
in the school should give the best expression to objects needed 
at home or in the district. 

(3.) They should be capable of being finished by the children 
without help. Hence models should not be a part merely ot 
something, but the whole. 

For this reason it has been found necessary to exclude many 
things which would otherwise have made useful models. 

(4.) The Models should be of wood, and only wood should be 
worked in, as a rule. To this rule there are one or two excep- 
tions, as the cloak suspender, the clothes rack, and bucket ; 
and these have been inserted because teachers in the country 
districts of Sweden cannot buy them, but there is no reason 
why they should be retained in an English series. 

When it is said that the models must be made of wood, it is 
not implied that there is any objection to the purchase of iron 
fittings. 

(5.) Lhe objects should not be polished or stained. In the 
first place, because children cannot polish well. Models are 
frequently spoiled by it. 

Many joiners cannot polish well, 7.e., French polish. 

In the second place, it is important that children should not 
be taught to think too much of the surface. 
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It is not so important that a thing look well, as that it be 
done well. Polishing and wood-carving exerts a morally bad 
influence, if done to cover up bad or indifferent work. It isa 
degradation of the polisher’s and carver’s arts to use them for 
such a purpose. 

(6.) Zhe objects made should be such as to require as little 
wood as possible. 

Some models require much wood, but if the same exercises 
can be furnished by smaller objects equally useful, then these 
should be preferred. 

The value of the object must be in the child’s work, and not 
in the amount of material used. This recommendation has a 
further value, inasmuch as it teaches the child to use small 
means in effecting ends. Children should be trained to be 
economical by taking care of those pieces of wood for smaller 
objects which they have spoiled in making larger ones. 

(7.) The children should be taught to work in harder and 
softer kinds of wood—but not in the hardest or the softest. 

(8.) Zurnery and carving should be used very litile. 

(9.) Objects chosen should be such as will develop the sense of 
form. 

(10.) All the exercises (embraced by the particular kind of 
Sloyd in question) which the child is capable of making, should 
be properly graduated and included in the series-in due pro- 
portions. 


B.—Eieut PRINCIPLES ON THE ARRANGEMENT OF THE 
Series oF Mopets. 


(1.) The series should proceed from the easier to the more 
difficult, and from the simpler to the more complex ; which ex- 
pressions, as we have seen, are not identical in meaning. 

(2.) A refreshing variety must be afforded. 

(3.) In the early part of the series, the models should be 
capable of being quickly and easily made, and should be so pro- 
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gressively arranged that, later on, the objects arrived at should 
require more time and skill, and yet be capable of being done 
wethout help. 

Children expect to have results as quickly as possible. They 
have not sufficient patience and foresight to derive any benefit 
or satisfaction from results which are expected to crown their 
labours in a few days or months. For this reason the objects 
further on in the series should take more time, in order to 
cultivate patience and foresight. 

(4.) In the production of the early models, few tools should 
be required, but as the series progresses, new tools and manipu- 
lations should be introduced. 

(5) That every model should be so placed in the serves, that 
the necessary qualifications for doing it exactly are found in 
the child, who therefore does not need the help of the teacher. 
It should not relatively be more difficult for a child to do one 
model than another. A model may be more complex, but this 
does not imply an increase of difficulty ; for the child—when 
it reaches it—has acquired greater skill. A person who has 
used one tool will use a second better, although it be of another 
kind ; he will use a centre-bit better for having previously 
worked with a knife. 

(6.) The models must be so arranged that the pupils can 
always make not only a serviceable, but an exact copy. The 
degree of exactness is a very important feature. It is easy to 
make a table if exactness be not required. 

(7.) That the knife—as the fundamental tool—be used fre- 
quently, especially at the beginning. 

By the fundamental tool, we understand that tool with which 
the child is most acquainted and can most easily use, hence we 
begin with it ; secondly, that tool which cultivates the greatest 
amount of manual dexterity ; and thirdly, the tool which in 
after life will be most useful to the child, and most ready to 
hand. These advantages the Sloyd knife possesses. We must 
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not be understood to imply that this tool is the one most used 
throughout the series of models. 

(8.) That generally in the early models the softest wooed should 
not be used. It is more difficult to use a knife on a very soft 
wood than on a wood not so soft; so that it is advisable to 
avoid using the softest kinds of pine and fir. 

Note.—The degree of softness to some extent depends on 
the place where the wood grows. The American white wood 
(which can easily be obtained in this country) is good to use ; 
it is softer than birch, but harder than pine. 


MisceELLANEOUS Norns. 


Time,—How long should a lesson in Sloyd last? Experi- 
ments have been tried in lessons differing in lengths—4, 3, 2}, 
2, 14, and 1 hour each, and of these, two-hour lessons have 
been found best for children in Sweden. 

If the time be too short, too much of it is spent in prepar- 
ing for the work, and in putting tools away again. If it be 
too long, the children lose their ability to work with attention, 
skill, and strength. The number of lessons per week should 
be as many as possible, compatible with a due recognition of 
the educational and utilitarian values of the other subjects. 
As an ideal, three lessons a week is perhaps best. At Niis, 
the children worked two hours a day for six days a week. 

The average time per week devoted to this subject in Sweden 
is from two to six hours for each pupil. It is advisable to 
alternate Gymnastics and Sloyd, when a considerable amount 
of time can be devoted to manual and physical development. 

When to teach Manual Work.—This depends on the 
special conditions in particular cases. It is advantageous to 
alternate Sloyd with the theoretical work, but in practice it 
is often difficult to do so. The best time is the middle of the 


morning. In Sweden it is not so arranged, except in some 
few towns. 
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Usually it is arranged for the afternoon, so that those who 
are not taught may return home ; and in practice it is found 
that the children do it as well in the afternoon as in the 
morning. The Swedish schools, in town and country, vary in 
the amount of time they devote to Sloyd. In the country the 
average is three hours per week per child; but it depends on 
circumstances, e.g., the number of children, the size of the 
room,—often there is a difficulty in accommodating the space 
to the divisions of the classes. In Gothenburg and in Stock- 
holm, 74 hours per week are devoted to Sloyd. The Swedish 
Government pays for the teaching of this subject for four 
hours a week, but the local authorities supplement this if they 
wish it to be taught for a longer time. 


Tools.—lIf it can be proved that the tools are too large or 
too heavy, they should be changed ; but in Sweden it is found 
that boys of ten and eleven years of age can use the ordinary 
workman’s tools. Experience is opposed to the employment of 
small tools, and it has never yet been shown that any propor- 
tionate advantage attends their use. 

The weight of a tool often assists in the performance of an 
exercise. It is easier to misdirect a light than a heavy tool. 
The danger in using lighter or smaller ones is, that the work 
may come to be looked upon as play and not real work ; be- 
sides this, great difficulty is experienced in getting children to 
use the larger ones afterwards. They should not, of course, 
use the heaviest tools, but the lightest in ordinary use. In 
Germany heavier tools are used than the Swedish ones. 

Tf it is found that certain children cannot use the ordinary 
tools, it is evident that they are too young for the work. 


The Number of Sets of Tools to provide.—The 
best plan of all is to furnish every child with a separate set of 
tools, so that each individual may keep them in order—keep 
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them sharp, and return them to their proper places when done 
with. This plan is of course difficult to carry out where it is 
necessary to study great economy. 

If it cannot be done, it is important that the whole class be 
provided with sufficient tools, so that the children are not kept 
waiting for each other. ° 

From an economical point of view there is here a decided 
advantage, as has been before mentioned, in favour of indivi- 
dual teaching ; for in class-teaching, as the work is simulta- 
neous, it is necessary for each child to’ use the same kind of 
tool at the same time, and therefore the sets of tools must be 
equal to the number of children. 


Benches.—If it can be so arranged, each child should have 
its own. If the space be insufficient, then double benches 
should be used. 


Arrangement for Tools.—The most suitable plan is to 
provide cupboards where each tool has a proper place, so that 
the teacher at a glance can see if any tool be missing. 


Sharpening Tools.—Tools should be kept well sharpened. 
Some teachers go so far as to say that the children should 
never try to sharpen the tools, as they only spoil them ; but 
at Naas and other places it was found that the children could 
do so successfully. They soon acquire the requisite ability if 
properly taught. - 

This is another difference between educational and economi- 

cal Sloyd. At Naas the teacher turns the grindstone ee 
the pupil sharpens both the tool and himself. ‘ 

If difficulty arises, where the children have many tools in 
common, as to who shall sharpen them, the teacher must be 
careful to see that no child neglects its duty in this respect. 


Cost of Material.—The cost of the wood required to 
supply twenty-five children, working 3 or 4 hours per week, 
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for a year would be between 10 and 20 kronor (1 krona = 
Is. 1}d.). In Stockholm the cost is one krona per annum per 
child, working 74 hours per week. The wood used here is 
obtained from Finland. 


The Amount of Wood necessary to furnish one 
child with all the Models :— 


Birch Logs ... 6 pieces, each 3 feet long. 
Bir(a) ... 15:5 m. by 2°3 cm. by 15 cm. 
mod) wees .. «@:dm. by 15 cm. by 1°6 cm. 
Beech ... ... Ova. by 15 cm. by 3°5 cm. 
Birch or Alder .... 3m. by 15 cm. by 3 cm. 
Pine we .. 2m. by 15 em. by 2°3 cm. 
Oak shew .. Om. by 15 cm. by 3 cm. 


Sloyd Room.—tThis term is preferable to that of work 
shop, since the latter implies that a trade is carried on there, 
and this idea we wish to exclude. 

The room should not be in the cellars, for it is very difficult 
to get work done accurately where the light is bad or insufficient, 
and cellars being generally damp, the tools soon get rusty and 
spoil. 

Nevertheless, if possible, the room should be on the ground 
floor, as remote from the other classes as possible, so that any 
necessary noise may not interfere with the theoretical work. 
‘The windows should be on the opposite long sides of an oblong 
room, large and high up, to admit of plenty of light, and to 
prevent them being broken by stray fragments of wood. 

It is also advisable for the room to have a wainscot round 
it on which to put racks for the tools, when cupboards are not 
provided. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 


THE MODELS. 


EXERCISES INVOLVED IN MAKING THE MODELS.* 


. Long cut with knife. 
. Cross cut 
. Oblique cut,, 


” ” 


Bevel 


” ”? 


. Sawing off. 

. Convex cut with knife. 

. Long sawing (Rip sawing) 
. Edge planing. 

. Squaring. 

. Gauging. 

. Boring with quill-bit. 

12. 
. Filing. 

. Boring with centre-bit. 

. Convex sawing. 

. Concave cut with knife. 

. Bevelling with trying plane. 
. Convex modelling with plane. 
. Sawing with tenon-saw. 

. Wave sawing. 

. Plane surface cut. 

. Scraping. 

. Stop planing (obstacle plan- 


Face planing. 


ing). 


. Perpendicular chiselling 


(paring). 
Oblique chiselling (paring), 


| 26. 


27. 
28. 
29. 


42. 
43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 


Gouging with gouge and 
spoon iron. 

Concave chiselling. 

Chopping. 

Smoothing (or dressing up) 
with spokeshave. 


. Modelling with spokeshave. 
. Oblique sawing. 
. Oblique planing. 
. Dressing with the smoothing 


plane, or smoothing up. 


. End squaring. 
35. 
36. 
37.(2) Fitting in pegs. 
37.(2) Plugging. 

| dS. 
39. 
40. 
| 41. 


Halving with knife. 
Work in hard wood. 


Bevelled edge planing. 

Glueing. ‘ 

Boring with bradawl. 

Sinking and fixing metal 
plates. 

Nailing. 

Punching. “ 

Bevelling with draw-knife. 

Perpendicular gouging. 

Plain jointing. 

Dovetail clamping. 


* From the ‘ Handbook of Sléjd,’ by kind permission of Messrs. George 
Philip & Son. 
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. Oblique gouging. 

. Chamfering. 

. Circular sawing. 

. Screwing together. 

. Modelling with draw-knife. 
. Planing across the grain. 

. Wedge-planing with smooth- 


ing plane. 


. Planing with round plane. 
. Fixing with wooden pegs for 


planing thin wood. 


. Single dovetailing at right 


angles. 


. Common dovetailing. 
. Square shooting, or planing | 


with shooting board. 


. Hollowing out, or scooping 


with gouge. 


. Axle fitting to shuttle. 

. Housing or square grooving. 
3. Long oblique planing. 

. Setting out. 

. Panel grooving. 

36. Glueing with aid of hand 


screw. 


. Sawing with compass or key- | 


hole saw. 


68. 
69. 
70. 
Tfile 
72. 
73. 
74. 
75. 


76. 
. Hinge sinking, or fixing 
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Oblique edge grooving. 

Slotting. 

Dovetailing in thick wood. 

Mitreing. 

Common mortise and tenon. 

Half lapping. 

Rebating. 

Graving with V tool or part- 
ing tool (fluting). 

Half lap dovetailing. 


hinges. 


. Lock fitting. 

. Oblique dovetailing. 

. Oblique slotting. 

. Notched dovetailing (half 


concealed edge grooving). 


. Concave modelling with 


plane. 


. Staving. 

. Hooping. 

. Concealed tenoning. 

. Blocking. 

. Mortised blocking. 

. Up and down sawing. 


The Table given below represents a systematically arranged Series 
of Models (the High School Series). 
column indicate the exercises required in each Model, in the order 
in which they occur. 


The numbers in the widest 
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NAME OF MODEL. 


Wood employed. 


1(a). Small Pointer 


1(6). Small Pointer 


2. 


3. 


4. 


Parcel Pin ... 
Round Flower Stick ... 


Letter Opener 


Rectangular Flower Stick ... 


Pencil Holder 

Key Label 
Packthread Winder 
Round Ruler 
Pen-rest 

Paper Knife... 
Razor Strop... 
Small Bowl ... 
Hammer Handle... 
Pen Tray 

Knife Board 


Flower-pot Cross... 


Birch. 
Birch. 
Birch. 
Pine. 
Birch. 
Pine. 
Pine. 
Pine. 
Birch. 
Pine. 
Birch. 
Birch. 
‘Birch. 
Birch. 
Birch, 
Birch. 
Pine or Fir. 


Pine. 


THE MODELS. 


EXERCISES INVOLVED. 


5, 1, 2, 6 
57,8, 9, 3.6 

Beie LING. 13 i 

12, 8, 9, 10, 11, 6, 2, 13, 3 

12, 8, 9, 14, 10, 15, 1, 6, 16, 13 
5748, 9, 10, 17, 18; 6.2, 13 

Beh 78191 10019..1..218, 13%. 


5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 20, 16, 6, 21, 13, 22 


Rou 


Wal 89, 10,2394 14. 13,02... 
5,7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 15, 24, 13, 26, 25, 6, 22 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 20, 29, 4, 30, 2, 13, 22 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 26, 22, 24, 13, 18, 33 
5, 12, 8, 9, 10, 14, 15, 24, 34, 13, 33, 22 
78) 94010,-2, 1,6, 18, 35 


New Exercises, 


1, 2 


ee 
Wea} 
10, 12 
14, 15, 16 
17, 18 
19, 28 


20, 21, 22 
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Total number 
of Exercises 
performed. 


bo 


20 
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18. 


19. 


NAME OF MODEL. Wood employed. 
Metre Measure Birch. 
Scoop Birch. 
Clothes Rack Pine. 
Flower Pot Stand Pine. 
Flower Press Roller and Pest Birch. 
Footstool Pine. 
Book-carviers.) oi. 22 wa) So A) PineandeBiren 
Box Pine. 
Ladle _ ‘Birch. 
Flower Press Pine. 
Cloak Suspender ... Birch. ~ 
Flat Ruler Birch. 


THE MODELS. 


EXERCISES INVOLVED. 
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New Exercises. 


Total number 
of Exercises 
performed, 


WiGaloe, 9.101223, 99.10, 16, 1,16, 

DG Ne: tate OS eek et Ge 0 
poset Od 7 15 104. 37 139) O8. 

26, 13, 18, 6, 16, 2, 22 ... Sieo2 
Hoe 8, O10 14. 15; 24, 13, 38, 4, 

9. 6, 37, 25, 33, 39, 41, is 11187, 38, 39, 41 
De ial os, 9, 10) 54, 19: 94) 1, oe 

49, 43, 33 42, 43 
beet 010, 1, 17, 18.084, 138. 20. 

815,45,3311 «.. ss 45 
Bi 128.09, 10, 34,15, 45, 31, 25, 14, 

aie oe 0 


ieee oeee 
39, 10, 34, 19, 24, 1, 15, 
A, a 


5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 59, 42, 43, 33, 22... 


5, 28, 12, 9, 10, 31, 15, 32, 25, 14, 24, 
26, 20, 52, 30, 1, 6, 16, 13, 22 


5, 28, 12, 46, 39, 9, 47, 15, 10, 29, 53, 
DA vOo; 2a, OL aon ee : 


i 
99, 37, 41 


46, 53, 54 


55 


56 


34 


38 


49 


50 


51 
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NAME OF MODEL. 


Wood employed 


30. 


3l. 


34, 


36. 


37. 


38. 


40. 


41. 


Boot Jack 
Lamp Wall Stand 
Shuttle... 
Knife Box 


American Axe Handle 


Match Box Stand 


Round Stick 


Set-square 
Pen Box 


Stool 


Square ... 


Drawing Board 


Birch & Pine. 
Pine. 
Birch. 
Pine. 


Oak. 


Birch. 


Birch. 


Birch. 
_ Birch. 


Pine. 


Besce 


Pine. 
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EXERCISES INVOLVED. 


New Exercises. 


Total number 
of Exercises 


performed. 
5, 7, 12, 8,9, 31, 15, 10, 28, 21, 57, 39, 

34, 32, 30, 16, 6, 2, 13,22 . BT 52 
Dy Wy ER toh, OS Ls sasy, faxeh, Iss, WG, I, Go, 

13, 14, 40, 39, 42, 43, 33, 99... ...| 40, 58 54. 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 15, 29, 24, 60, 10, 6, 1, 

CIA eal ke 2 at aa ee mee MY 100 9 56 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 59, 58, 62, 39, 14, 20, 

6, 16, 2, 1, 13, 46, 33, 18, 42, 43, 22 62 57 
5, 20, 12, 10, 29, 44, 30, 18, 13, 22,36] 36, 44 59 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 56, 14, 16, 12, 6 13, 

59, 58, 66, 42, 40,92... ... 66 60 
B71. 9. 10,63, 17, 16. 6. 13, 82)... 63 61 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 56, 38, 59, 14, 31, 32, 

6 4, 22 ES 64 62 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 59, 58, 65, 66, 56, 2, 

33, 22 65 63 

7, 12, 8, 46, 9, 39, 10, 34, 32, 14, 15, 

sea! 13, 68, 67, 20, 16: Il, 24, AQ, 3, 4, 

43, 33, 22. be ae es 67, 68 65 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 59, 69, 66, 14, 33, 22, 

SO Memre ne Ae en 2 OMS | eee inion idee 69 66 
5, 7, 12, 8, 9, 46, 39, 10, 59, 70, 47, 34, 

32, 33,71, 25, 40, 42, 24, 1, 51, 22] 70,71 68 
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NAME OF MODEL. 


Wood employed. 


43. 


44. 


45, 


46. 


47. 


48. 


49, 


» 50. 


Marking Gauge ... 


Bracket 


Picture Frame 


. 


Stand for Tools 


Tea Tray 


Bookshelves 


Hooped Bucket ... 


Cabinet 


Small Table ... 


Beech. 


Birch or Alder. 


Birch or Alder. 


Pine. 


Pine. 


Pine. 


Pine. 


Pine. 


Pine. 


5, 


5, 


5, 


5, 


5, 


THE MODELS. 


8y 


EXERCISES INVOLVED. 


New Exercises. 


Total number 
of Exercises 


performed. 

¥, 12, 6, 9,10, Pe 33, 2 1, 6, 18, 
scoo 0s fe. f 72 69 
7, 12, 8, 9, 46, 39, 10, 34, 15, 24, 45, 
13, 22, ae 33, 16; 1, 4, 72, 64, 14, 
42, 75,22, 41. at 75, 81 "al 
7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 59, 73, 39% 33, 74, 46, 
56, 25, 75, 14, 19, 24, 2, 3, 13, 22 73, 74 73 
7, 12, 8, 46, 9, 39, 10, 59, 58, 14, 15, 
23, 16, 6, 2, 1, 13, 76, 42, 32, 24, 18, 
OCG ie ROR n rant i no 76 74 
7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 46, 39, 31, 32, 79, 14, 
94.15, 1, 6, 16, 13,33, 18, 40, & 
ae a 79 75 
7, 12, 8, 9, 10, 59, 15, 24, 29, 16, 6, 
Baia opeei a9, 16 30... 0 75 
31, 32, 82, 10, 28, 18, 12, 50, 3, 29, 
83, 40, 84, 15, 16, 4, 34, 13, 22 .../50, 82, 83, 84) 79 
a P2465 3958 ON LON 34 10.) 65 

” 38, 71, 43, 33, 72, 77, 78, 22 ...| 77, 78,88 | 82 
88, 12, 9, 10, 8, 85, 32, 49, 13, 33, 
a), 4G, 66, 86, 24, 34, 87, 22.. ..|49, 85, 86, 87 86 
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EDUCATIONAL VALUES OF THE MODELS. 


Models No. la and 1b.—Reading Pointer, or 
Basket Wedge. 


Size.—10 cm. x ‘8 cm. Wood.—Birch or lime. 

Tools.—Knife, rule, pencil. 

Exercises.—(1) Long cut ; (2) cross cut ; (3) oblique cut; (4) 
finishing.* 

Drawing (on wood).—Parallel and converging lines. Square, 
octagon, and circle. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand through 
drawing and cutting ; training of eye to sense of form (straight 
and curved) ; cultivates patience and care ; promotes accuracy 
and neatness. 

Time.—About 24 hours. 


Model No. 2.—Parcel Carrier. 


Size.—T cm. x 1 em. Wood.—Birch or lime. 

Tools.—Knife, ruler, pencil. 

Exercises. Repeated—(1) Long cut ; (2) cross cut ; (3) finish- 
ing. Mew—(4) Bevel cut. 

Drawing.—Right lines and squares. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand through 
drawing and delicate cutting; training of eye to sense of 
rectilinear form ; promotes neatness, accuracy, patience, and 
attention. 

Time.—About 2 hours. 


Model No. 3.—Round Flower-stick. 


Size.—30 cm. x 1 cm. Wood.—Deal. 
New tool.—Saw. 


* The numbers indicate the order of the exercises. 
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Exercises.—Kepeated—(2) Long cut ; (3) cross cut. Wew— 
(1) Sawing off; (4) convex cut with knife. 

Drawing.—Lines straight and oblique. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; culti- 
vates the sense of touch; training of eye to sense of form 
(rectilinear and cylindrical) ; training in neatness and accuracy ; 
training in the use of tools ; experimental acquaintance (as to 
hardness and softness) of different woods. 

Time.—About 24 hours. 


Model No. 4.—Letter-opener. 


Size.—17 cm. x l:'1 cm. Wood.—Birch. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long cut ; (3) cross 
cut; (4) convex cut. Mew—Nil. 

Drawing.—Right and curved lines for plans and elevations. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; culti- 


vates sense of touch ; training of eye to sense of form (flat and 
convex); training in accuracy and neatness. 
Time.—About 3 hours. 


Model No. 5.—Rectangular Flower-stick. 


Size.—35 em. x 1 em. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Plane and square. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (5) oblique cut; (6) 
convex cut. Wew—(2) Long sawing; (3) edge planing; (4) 
squaring up. 

Drawing.—Lines, parallel, rectangular, and tapered. 

Educational valuwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of rectilinear form; training in accuracy and 
neatness ; exercise for muscles of right and left sides of the 
body by planing. 

Time.—About 24 hours. 
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Model No. 6.—Pencil or Crayon Holder. 

Size.—20 em. x 1:2cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Brace and bit, file. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long cut ; (4) con- 
vex cut; (5) cross cut. Wew—(3) Boring with shell-bit; (6) 
filing. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometrical curves. 

Educational valuwe.—Training in dexterity of hand; culti- 
vates sense of touch; training of eye to sense of form (convex, 
cylindrical, and tapered) ; training in neatness, accuracy, and 
carefulness. 

Time.—3 hours. 


Model No. 7.—Key or Luggage Label. 

Size.—8 om. x 2°7 cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Gauge and compasses. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (4) 
edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (7) boring; (8) convex cut; (9) 
cross cut; (10) filing; (11) oblique cut. MNew—(3) Face 
planing ; (6) gauging. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometrical curves. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat and convex) ; training in habits of 
neatness and accuracy. 

Time.—3 hours. © 


Model No. 8.—Packthread Winder. 

Size.—9 em. x 4:5 em. Wood.—Birch. 

New tools.—Centre-bit, bowsaw. 

Exercises. Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (7) gauging ; 
(9) long cut; (10) convex cut ; (12) filing. Mew—(6) Boring 
with centre-bit ; (8) wave sawing ; (11) concave cut. 
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Drawing.—Right lines and geometrical curves as in plan. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; culti- 
vates observation through sense of touch; training of eye in 
sense of form (flat, convex, and concave) ; training in accuracy 
and neatness ; training in love of labour. 

Time.—3 hours. 


Model No. 9.—Round Ruler. 


Size.—35 em. x 2°5 em. Wood.—Pine. 

New tools.—Roughing and smoothing planes. 

Lxercises.—Repeated—(’) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
edge planing ; (4) squaring ; (5) gauging ; (8) convex cut; (9) 
cross cut; (10) filing. Mew—(6) Bevelling; (7) convex 
modelling with the plane. 

Drawing.—Square, octagon, circle. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; culti- 
vates observation through the sense of touch; training of eye 
to sense of form (in parallelopiped, octagonal prism, and cylin- 
der) ; promotes neatness, accuracy, and muscular development. 

Time.—About 4 hours. 


Model No. 10.—Pen Rest. 


Size.—9 cm. x 15cm. Wood:—Birch. 

New tools,—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) edge planing ; (3) 
squaring ; (4) gauging ; (6) long cut; (7) cross cut; (8) con- 
vex modelling with the plane; (9) filing. Mew—(5) Sawing 
with tenon-saw. 

Drawing. — Right angles and semicircles for plan and 
elevation. 

Educational value.—Training in care, patience, and perse- 
verance ; cultivates powers of observation (sight and touch) ; 
training in dexterity of hand; training of eye to sense of 
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form (rectilinear, rectangular, and curved) ; promotes neatness, 
accuracy, attention, and carefulness. 


Time.—About 8 hours. 


Model No. 11.—Paper Knife. 


Size.—30 em. x 3cm. Wood.—Birch or pear. 

New tool.—Scraper. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) wave sawing ; (8) concave cut ; (9) convex cut; (11) filing. 
New—(10) surface cut ; (12) scraping. 

Drawing.—Right lines and free curves. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; culti- 
vates sense of touch ; training of esthetic faculty ; training 
in neatness, accuracy, attention, and carefulness ; develops 
interest and love of labour ; promotes muscular development. 

Time.—About 5 hours. 


Model No. 12.—Razor Strop. 


Size. —40 cm. x 4m. Wood.—Birch. 

New tools.—Chisel. . 

ELxercises.— Kepeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(9) boring with centre-bit ; (10) filing; (11) scraping. WNew— 
(7) Obstacle planing ; (8) perpendicular chiselling. 

Drawing.—Parallel right lines and geometric curves. 4 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (rectilinear and flat) ; training in neat- 
ness, accuracy, patience, cayefulness, and attention ; promotes 
muscular development of both sides of the body through 
planing and sawing. 

Time.—About 9 hours. 
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Model No. 13.—Small Bowl or Pin Tray. 
Size.—9 cm. x 5°5 em. Wood.—Birch. 


New tools.—Gouge and spoon-iron. 

Lxercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) wave sawing ; (8) perpendicular chiselling ; (9) filing ; (12) 
convex cut; (13) scraping. Mew—(10) Gouging with gouge 
and spoon-iron ; (11) oblique chiselling. 

Drawing.—Geometrical ellipses (both kinds) ; ares of circles. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of xsthetic faculty ; training of eye to sense of form (convex, 
concave, elliptical) ; training in neatness and accuracy ; train- 
ing in observation (touch) ; training in carefulness and atten- 
tion ; develops interest and love of labour. 

Time.—9 hours. 


Model No. 14.—Hammer Handle. 


Size—30 cm. x 3:°2.cm. Wood.—birch. 

New tools.—Spokeshave. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) wave sawing ; 
(8) bevel cut; (10) cross cut; (11) filing ; (12) scraping. Mew 
—Smoothing with spokeshave ; modelling with spokeshave. 

Drawing.—Hllipses (free form) ; right lines and free curves 
in drawing plan and elevation. 

Educational value.—Training of esthetic faculty ; training 
of eye to sense of form (complex curves) ; training in dexterity 
of hand; training of observation (touch); training in neat- 
ness, accuracy, and attention ; develops interest and love of 
labour ; promotes muscular development of both sides of body 
through planing and sawing. 


Time.—About 10 hours. 
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Model No. 15.—Pen Tray. 


Size.—25 cm. x 7 cm. Wood.—Beech, birch, or sycamore. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) gouging with gouge and spoon-iron ; (8) scraping ; (9) 
perpendicular chiselling ; (10) filing ; (11) convex modelling 
with the plane. Mew—Smoothing up. 

Drawing.—Rectangles and ares of circles for plan and 
elevation. _ 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of esthetic faculty ; training in accuracy, neatness, and care- 
fulness ; develops interest and love of labour ; promotes mus- 
cular development of both sides of the body. 

Time.—9 hours. 


Model No. 16.—Chopping, Bread, or Knife 
Board. 


Size.—45 cm. by 15 cm. Wood.—Pine. 

New tools.—None. ; 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) face planing ; (3) 
edge planing ; (4) squaring; (5) gauging; (6) boring with 
centre-bit ; (7) wave sawing; (8) perpendicular chiselling ; (10) 
filing; (11) smoothing up; (12) scraping. Mew—(9) End 
planing. 

Drawing.—Geometrical curves and right lines. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat and convex) ; training in accuracy 
and neatness ; develops interest and love of labour ; promotes 
muscular development of both sides of the body. 

Time.—8 hours. 
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Model No. 1'7.—Flower-pot Cross. 

Size.—13 em. x 25 em. Wood.—Pine (deal). 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
edge planing; (4) squaring; (5) gauging; (6) cross cut; (7) 
long cut; (8) convex cut; (9) filing. Mew—(10) Halving 
with knife. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometrical curves. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
in accuracy and neatness ; training in patience, carefulness, and 
attention. 

Time.—5 hours. 


¢ 


Model No. 18.—Half-metre and Half-yard 
Measure. 


Size.—64 em. x 2°5 cm. Wood.—Sycamore or birch. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (6) gauging; 
(7) obstacle planing ; (8) smoothing with spokeshave ; (9) wave 
sawing ; (10) concave cut; (11) long cut; (12) convex cut; 
(18) cross cut ; (14) bevel cut ; (15) filing ; (16) scraping. Mew 
—None. 

Drawing.—Right lines and free curves. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form; training in accuracy and neatness ; 
training in attention and patience ; promotes uniform develop- 
ment of physical powers. 

Time.—10 hours. 


Model No. 19.—Scoop. 
Size.—24 em. x 7 em. Wood.—White birch or beech. 
New tools.—Axe. 
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Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (3) face planing ; (4) 
squaring ; (5) boring with centre-bit; (6) long sawing; (7) 
wave sawing ; (8) perpendicular chiselling ; (11) oblique chisel- 
ling ; (12) gouging with gouge and spoon-iron ; (13) filing ; (14) 
convex modelling with plane; (15) convex cut; (16) concave 
cut ; (17) cross cut; (18) scraping. Mew—(2) Chopping ; (9) 
oblique sawing ; (10) oblique planing. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; geometrical and free curves for plan 
and elevation. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of eye to sense of form (concave, convex, and complete curves) ; 
cultivates esthetic faculty ; promotes accuracy and neatness ; 
promotes uniform development of physical powers; develops 
interest and love of labour. 


Time.—12 hours. 


Model No. 20.—Clothes Rack. 


Size.—40 em. x 7°5 cm. Wood.—Pine or mahogany. 

New tools.—Punch, screwdriver. 

Luxercises.— hKepeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (6) gauging ; 
(7) boring with centre-bit ; (8) wave sawing ; (9) perpendicular 
chiselling ; (10) filing; (12) bevel cut; (13) eross cut; (14) 
convex cut; (16) oblique chiselling ; (17) smoothing up ; (20) 
scraping. MWew—(11) Bevelled edge planing ; (15) fitting in 
pegs; (18) glueing ; (19) sinking in iron plates. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometrical curves. 4 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, convex, and jointed) ; cultivates 
patience, perseverance, and attention ; cultivates neatness and 
accuracy ; promotes uniform physical development. 

Time.—14 hours, 
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Model No. 21.—Flower-pot Stand. 


Size.—40 em. x ll em. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Bradawl. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) end squaring ; (8) sawing with tenon saw ; (9) perpendicu- 
lar chiselling ; (10) long cut ; (11) cross cut ; (12) filing ; (15) 
smoothing up. MWew—(13) Nailing ; (14) punching. 

Drawing.—Right lines and angles. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of rectilingar form ; training in neatness and 
accuracy ; promotes muscular development of both sides of the 
body ; promotes patience and perseverance ; develops interest 
and love of labour. 

Time.—About 10 hours. 


Model No. 22.—Flower-press Roller and Rests. 


Size—38 cm. x 6 cm. Wood.—Birch. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.— Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing; (3) 
face planing ; (4) squaring; (5) gauging ; (6) boring with 
centre-bit ; (7) bevelling; (8) convex modelling with plane ; 
(9) perpendicular chiselling ; (10) filing; (11) scraping; (12) 
edge planing ; (13) wave sawing ; (15) oblique planing; (16) 
boring with shell-bit. Mew—(14) Perpendicular gouging. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; curves (geometrical and free). 


Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (convex and concave, rectilinear, curvi- 
linear, and cylindrical) ; develops sense of touch ; promotes 
neatness, accuracy, and attention ; promotes uniform muscular 
development ; promotes interest and love of labour. 

Time.—15 hours. 
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Model No. 23.—Footstool. 

Size.—27 om. x 25cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) end squaring ; (8) wave sawing ; (9) perpendicular goug- 
ing ; (10) oblique sawing ; (11) oblique chiselling ; (12) boring 
with centre-bit ; (13) filing ; (14) smoothing up ; (15) nailing ; 
(16) punching. Mew—None. 

Drawing.—Rectangles ; geometrical curves in elevation of 
feet. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
eye to sense of form (flat and concave) ; training in neatness 
and accuracy ; promotes uniform physical development and 


love of labour. 
Time.—10 hours. 


Model No. 24.—Book Carrier. 


Size.—23 em. x 15cm. Wood.—Deal, birch, or mahogany. 

New tools.—Router (old woman’s tooth). 

Exercises. Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) face planing ; (3) 
edge planing ; (4) squaring ; (6) glueing ; (7) gauging ; (8) end 
squaring ; (9) sawing with tenon-saw; (10) perpendicular 
chiselling ; (11) long cut; (12) wave sawing ; (14) cross cut ; 
(15) convex modelling with plane ; (16) filing ; (17) bevel cut ; 
(18) scraping ; (19) boring with shell-bit. Meew—(5) dovetail 
clamping ; (13) concave chiselling ; (20) fixing with screws. 

Drawing —Right lines ; geometrical and free curves. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, concave, convex, and cylindrical) ; 
training in accuracy and neatness ; training in attention and 
perseverance ; promotes uniform physical development and 
love of labour. 

Time.—12 hours. 
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Model No. 25.—Box. 


Size.—23 cm. x ll em. Wood.—Deal. 

WVew tools.—Shooting board. 

Lxercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (8) 
face planing ; (4) squaring; (5) gauging; (7) nailing; (8) 
punching; (9) smoothing up; (10) scraping. Mew—(6) Square 
shooting. 

Drawing.—Rectangles. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
eye to sense of rectilinear and flat form ; training in careful- 
ness, accuracy, and attentioh, especially in nailing exercise ; 
promotes physical development and love of labour. 

Time.—6 hours. 


Model No. 26.—Ladle. 


Size.—34 cm. x 86 cm. Wood.—Birch or sycamore. 

New tools.—Draw knife. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) chopping; (3) 
face planing ; (4) squaring ; (5) gauging ; (6) oblique sawing ; 
(7) wave sawing ; (8) oblique planing ; (9) oblique chiselling ; 
(10) boring with centre-bit ; (11) perpendicular chiselling ; 
(12) gouging with gouge and spoon-iron ; (13) wave sawing ; 
(15) modelling with spokeshave ; (16) long cut; (17) convex 
cut ; (18) concave cut ; (19) filing ; (20) scraping. New—(14) 
Modelling with draw knife. 

Drawing.—Right lines, geometrical and free curves, and 
ellipse for plan and elevation. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of sense of touch ; training of eye to sense of form (concave, 
convex, and variable) ; training of wsthetic faculty ; promotes 
neatness, accuracy, patience, perseverance ; cultivates atten- 
tion, interest, and love of labour. 

Time.—About 15 hours. 
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Model No. 2'77.—Flower Press. 


Size.—45 em. x 25 cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) chopping; (3) 
face planing ; (5) glueing ; (6) squaring ; (8) wave sawing ; 
(9) gauging ; (10) smoothing with spokeshave ; (13) smoothing 
up ; (14) scraping ; (15) fixing with screws. Mew—(4) Plain 
jointing ; (7) dovetail clamping ; (11) planing across the grain ; 
(12) wedge planing with smoothing plane. 

Drawing.—Right lines and quadrilateral figures. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat and tapered) ; training in neatness 
and accuracy ; promotes uniform muscular development, love 
of labour, and perseverance. 

Time.—15 hours. 


Model No. 28.—Cloak Suspender. 


Size. —39°5 cm. x 83cm. Wood.—Birch. - 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.— Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) wave sawing ; (9) smoothing up; (10) cross cut; (11) 
convex cut; (12) boring with centre-bit ; (13) boring with 
shell-bit ; (14) modelling with spoons. ; (15) filing ; (16) 
scraping. Mew—(8) Planing with round plane; (17) fixing 
metal hook ; (18) plugging. 

Drawing. ee lines, geometrical, and free curves for 
plan and elevation. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (concave, convex, and tapered) ; de- 
velops sense of touch ; training of esthetic faculty ; training 
in neatness and accuracy. 

Time.—9 hours. 
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Model No. 29.—Flat Ruler. 


Stze.—45 em. x 4:5 em. Wood.—Birch or pear. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.— Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) boring with centre-bit ; (8) boring with shell-bit ; (11) cross 
cut ; (12) filing ; (13) scraping. Mew—(9) Fixing with wooden 
peg, for planing thin wood ; (10) bevelled edge planing. 

Drawing.—Right lines. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
eye to sense of form (flat arid bevelled) ; training in neatness, 
accuracy, and carefulness; promotes attention and love of 
labour. 

Time.—5 hours. 


Model No. 30.—Boot-jack. 


Size.—34 em. x ll em. Wood.—Deal and birch. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (6) oblique saw- 
ing; (7) wave sawing; (8) gauging; (9) smoothing with 
spokeshave ; (10) concave chiselling ; (12) glueing; (13) end 
squaring ; (14) oblique planing; (15) modelling with spoke- 
shave ; (16) concave cut; (17) convex cut; (18) cross cut ; 
(19) filing ; (20) scraping. Mew—(11) Single dovetailing at 
right angles. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; geometrical and free curves. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, tapered, concave, and convex) ; 
training in neatness, accuracy, patience, and perseverance ; 
promotes interest and love of labour. 

Time.—12 hours. 
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Model No. 31.—Lamp Stand. 

Size.—25 em. x 12 cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (6) gauging ; 
(7) square shooting; (9) wave sawing; (10) concave cut; 
(11) long sawing ; (12) convex cut; (13) cross cut; (14) filing ; 
(15) boring with centre-bit ; (16) boring with bradawl; (17) 
glueing; (18) nailing; (19) punching; (20) smoothing up; 
(21) scraping. Mew—(8) Common dovetailing. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometrical curves. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, curved, and pointed) ; training in 
neatness, accuracy, patience, perseverance, and attention ; pro- 
motes uniform physical development. Z%me.—About 12 hours. 


Model No. 32.—Shuttle. 


Size.—26 em. x 4cem. Wood.—Birch. 

New tools.—None. 

Luxercises.—hepeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) wave saw- 
ing ; (7) smoothing with spokeshave ; (8) perpendicular chisel- 
ling ; (9) hollowing out with gouge ; (10) gauging ;’ (11) convex 
cut; (12) long cut; (15) filing; (16) scraping. MNew—(13) 
Boring with bradawl ; (14) axle fitting. 

Drawing. — Right lines, geometrical and free; complex 
curves for plan and elevation. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (concave, convex, tapered, and com- 
plex); develops sense of touch; training in neatness and 
accuracy ; cultivates esthetic faculty ; cultivates interest and 
love of labour. 

Tvme.—8 hours. 
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Model No. 33.—Knife-box. 


Size.—30 em. x 17°5 em. Wood—Pine. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (6) gauging; 
(7) square shooting ; (8) common dovetailing ; (10) glueing ; 
(11) boring with centre-bit ; (12) wave sawing; (13) convex 
cut; (14) concave cut; (15) cross cut; (16) long cut; (17) 
filing ; (18) plain jointing; (19) smoothing up; (20) convex 
modelling with plane ; (21) railing ; (22) punching ; (23) scrap- 
ing. Mew—(9) Square grooving. 

Drawing.—Right lines, geometric and free curves, plan 
drawing of handle. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
in sense of form (flat, concave, convex, and jointed); training 
in neatness, accuracy, and attention ; training in patience and 
perseverance ; promotes uniform muscular development ; pro- 
motes attention, interest, and love of labour. 

Time.—12 hours. 


Model No. 34.—American Axe-handle. 


Size.—48 cm. x 65 em. Wood.—Oak. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) wave sawing ; (3) 
face planing; (4) gauging; (5) smoothing with spokeshave ; 
(7) modelling with spokeshave; (8) convex modelling with 
plane; (9) filing; (10) scraping. Mew—(6) Bevelling with 
draw-knife. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; curves, simple and complete ; ovals 
for plans and elevations. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (in complex, rounded, and oval curves) : 
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promotes uniform muscular development; promotes love of 
labour ; promotes acquaintance with different kinds of woods. 
Time.—About 6 hours. 


Model No. 35.—Match-box. 


Size.-—19 em. x 85 cm. Wood.—Birch or pear. 

New tools.—Clamp. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) fixing with wooden pegs (for planing thin wood) ; (8) bor- 
ing with céntre-bit; (9) concave cut; (10) long cut; (11) cross 
cut ; (12) convex cut ; (13) filing ; (14) square shooting ; (15) 
common dovetailing; (17) nailing ; (18) boring with bradawl; 
(19) scraping. Mew—(16) Glueing with clamp. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometric curves. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, curved, and jointed) ; training in 
neatness and accuracy, patience ; promotes carefulness and 
attention ; cultivates zsthetic faculty. 

About 12 hours. 


Time. 


Model No. 36.—Round Stick (for playing at ball). 


Size.—80 cm. x ae Wood.—Birch. 
cm. 


New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) squaring; (5) gauging ; (7) bevelling; (8) 
convex ; (9) modelling with plane; (10) convex cut; (11 
filing ; (12) scraping. Mew-—Long oblique planing. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; octagons and geometric curves. 

Educational value.—Training of hand in dexterity and sense 
of touch ; training of eye to sense of form (in frustrum of 
pyramid and section of cone) ; training in patience and per- 
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severance ; promotes uniform development of both sides of the 
body. 
Time.—About 10 hours. 


Model No. 37.—Set Square. 


Size.—20 em. x 10 cm. Wood.—Birch or pear. 

New tools.—None. 

Lxercises.— Kepeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) fixing with wooden pegs (for lath planing) ; (8) bevelled 
edge planing ; (9) square shooting ; (10) boring with centre- 
bit ; (11) oblique sawing ; (12) oblique planing ; (14) scraping. 
New—(13) Setting out. 

Drawing.—Right lines. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat and triangular): promotes neat- 
ness and accuracy and carefulness ; develops interest and love 
of labour. 

Time.—About 6 hours. 


Model No. 38.—Pen Box. 


Size.—24 em. x 7 cm. Wood.—Birch. 

New tools.—Grooving chisel. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging , 
(7) square shooting ; (8) common dovetailing ; (10) glueing 
with clamp ; (11) fixing with wooden pegs (for lath planing) ; 
(12) cross cut ; (13) smoothing up; (14) scraping. Wew—(9) 
Panel grooving. 

Drawing.— Right lines. 

Educational value.—Training of hand in dexterity ; train- 
ing of eye to sense of form (flat and jointed) ; training in neat- 
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ness and accuracy, patience and perseverance ; cultivates atten- 
tion and interest ; promotes uniform physical development. 
Time.—About 12 hours. 


Model No. 39.—Stool. 


Size.—42 cm. x 21cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Key-hole saw. 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing; (5) plain jointing ; (6) squar- 
ing; (7) glueing ; (8) gauging ; (9) end squaring ; (10) oblique 
planing; (11) boring with centre-bit ; (12) convex sawing ; 
(13) convex cut; (14) filing ; (17) wave sawing ; (18) concave 
cut ; (19) long cue (20) ereneioaler chiselling ; (21) nailing ; 
(22) oblique cut ; (23) bevel cut ; (24) punching ; (25) smooth- 
ing up; (26) scraping. Mew—(15) Oblique edge grooving ; 
(16) sawing with compass saw. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; geometric and free curves, for plan 
of legs, sides, and top. 

Educational value.—Training in ee of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, curved, jointed) ; training in neat- 
ness and accuracy ; promotes uniform muscular development ; 
promotes interest and love of labour. 

Time.—Ahbout 15 hours. 


Model No. 40.—Square. 


Size.—25 em. x 4em. Wood.—Beech or American ash. 

New tools.—Mortise chisel. F 

Exercises.—hepeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring; (6) gauging; 
(7) square shooting; (9) glueing with eee (10) boring 
with centre-bit ; (11) smoothing up; (12) scraping. Mew— 
(8) Slotting. 

Drawing.—Right lines. 
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Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand; train- 
ing of eye to sense of form-; training in neatness and accu- 
racy ; training in attention; promotes interest and love of 
labour. 


Time.—5 hours. 


Model No. 41.—Drawing Board. 


Size.—54 cm. x 44cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Mitre board. 

Lxercises.— Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) plain joint- 
ing ; (7) glueing ; (8) gauging ; (9) square shooting ; (12) end 
squaring ; (13) oblique planing ; (14) smoothing up ; (16) ob- 
lique chiselling ; (17) boring with bradawl ; (18) nailing ; (19) 
perpendicular chiselling; (20) long cut; (21) fixing with 
screws ; (22) scraping. Mew—(10) Dovetailing in thick wood ; 
(11) dovetail clamping ; (15) mitring. 

Drawing.—Right lines. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat) ; training in neatness and accu- 
racy ; training in interest and love of labour ; promotes uni- 
form muscular development. 

Time.—Ahbout 15 hours. 


Model No. 42.—Marking Gauge. 


Size.—13 em. x 45 em. Wood.—Beech. 

New Tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(8) perpendicular chiselling ; (9) smoothing up ; (10) cross cut ; 
(11) long cut; (12) convex cut; (13) convex modelling with 
plane; (14) filing ; (15) scraping ; (16) boring with bradawl. 
New —(7) Common mortising. 
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Drawing.—Right lines and curves (free and geometrical) 
for elevation of the head. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (complex curve and flat) ; training in 
neatness, accuracy, and attention ; promotes interest and love 
of labour. 

Time.—About 10 hours. 


Model No. 43.—Bracket. 


Size.—40 cm. x 20 cm. Wood.—Birch or alder. 

New tools.—Graving tool. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing; (5) squaring; (6) plain jointing ; 
(7) glueing ; (8) gauging ; (9) end squaring ; (10) convex saw- 
ing ; (11) perpendicular chiselling ; (12) perpendicular goug- 
ing; (13) filing; (14) scraping; (16) smoothing up; (17) 
concave cut; (18) long cut ; (19) bevel cut ; (21) setting out ; 
(22) boring with centre-bit; (23) nailing; (25) scraping. 
New—(15) Half concealed edge grooving ; (20) common mor- 
tise and tenon ; (24) graving with V tool; (26) fixing metal 
plates. 

Drawing.—Right lines and geometric curves for plan of 
supports. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye in sense of form (flat, concave, and convex) ; training 
of zsthetic faculty ; training in neatness, accuracy, and atten- 
tion ; promotes interest and love of labour ; promotes uniform 
muscular development. 

Time.—About 18 hours. 


Model No. 44.—Picture Frame. 


Size.-—32 cm. x 28 em. Wood.—Birch or alder. 
New tools.—None. 
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Hxercises.—Repeated—(1) sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) square shooting; (9) glueing; (10) smoothing up; (12) 
plain jointing ; (13) fixing with wooden pegs (for lath plan- 
ing); (14) oblique chiselling ; (15) graving with V tool ; (16) 
boring with centre-bit; (17) sawing with tenon saw; (18) 
perpendicular chiselling ; (19) cross cut; (20) oblique cut; 
(21) filing ; (22) scraping. Mew—(8) Halving with saw and 
chisel ; (11) rebating. 

Drawing.—Right lines. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; train- 
ing of eye to sense of form; training of esthetic faculty ; 
training in neatness, accuracy, and attention; promotes interest 
and love of labour; promotes uniform muscular develop- 
ment. 


Time.—Ahbout 10 hours. 


Model No. 45.—Stand for Tools. 


Size.—55 cm. x 28cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) plain jointing ; (6) squar- 
ing; (7) glueing; (8) gauging; (9) square shooting; (10) 
common dovetailing ; (11) boring with centre-bit ; (12) con- 
vex sawing; (13) obstacle planing ; (14) concave cut; (15) 
convex cut; (16) cross cut; (17) long cut; (18) filing ; (20) 
nailing ; (21) oblique planing ; (22) perpendicular chiselling ; 
(23) convex modelling with plane ; (24) punching ; (25) smooth- 
ing up; (26) scraping. Mew—(19) Half-lap dovetailing. 

Drawing.—Right lines ; curves (geometric and free). 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; train- 
ing of eye to sense of form (flat and jointed) ; training in neat- 
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ness and accuracy ; promotes interest and love of labour ; pro- 
motes uniform muscular development. 
Time.—About 18 hours. 


Model No. 46.—Small Tray. 


Size.—35 cm. x 24cm. Wood.—Deal or mahogany. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) plain jointing; (8) glueing; (9) oblique sawing; (10) 
oblique planing ; (12) boring with centre-bit ; (13) perpendi- 
cular chiseHing; (14) convex sawing; (15) long cut; (16) con- 
vex cut; (17) concave cut; (18) filing ; (19) smoothing up ; 
(20) convex modelling with plane ; (21) boring with bradawl ; 
(22) nailing; (33) punching; (24) scraping. MNew—(11) 
Oblique dovetailing. 

Drawing.—Right lines; curves (geometric and free) for 
plan of the ends. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, curved, and jointed) ; training of 
esthetic faculty ; training in neatness, accuracy, and atten- 
tion ; promotes uniform muscular development. 

Tvme.—Ahbout 15 hours. 


Model No. 4'7.—Book Shelves. 


Size.—52 cm. x 45 em. Wood.—Deal or mahogany. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.—Repeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) long sawing ; (3) 
face planing ; (4) edge planing ; (5) squaring ; (6) gauging ; 
(7) square; (8) shooting; (9) convex sawing; (10) perpendicu- 
lar chiselling ; (11) smoothing with spokeshave ; (12) concave 
cut ; (13) convex cut; (14) cross cut; (15) filing ; (16) scrap- 
ing ; (17) half concealed edge grooving ; (18) smoothing up ; 
(19) convex modelling with plane ; (20) glueing. New—None. 
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Drawing.—Right lines ; curves (geometric and free.) 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
in neatness and accuracy ; training of eye to sense of form (flat, 
curved, and jointed) ; promotes physical development ; pro- 
motes interest and love of labour. 

Tvme.—12 hours. 


Model No. 48.—Hooped Bucket. 


Size.—20 cm. x 21 em. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Round planes (roughing and smoothing). 

Exercises.— Kepeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) oblique sawing ; 
(3) oblique planing ; (4) concave modelling with plane ; (5) 
gauging; (6) chopping; (7) convex; (8) modelling with plane ; 
(9) face planing; (11) oblique cut; (12) smoothing with spoke- 
shave ; (14) boring with bradawl ; (16) convex sawing ; (17) 
concave cut ; (18) bevel cut ; (19) end squaring ; (20) filing 
(21) scraping. Mew—(10) Circle sawing ; (13) staring: (15) 
hooping. 

Drawing.—Right lines; geometric and free curves. 

Educational value.—Training in dexterity of hand ; training 
of eye to sense of form (section of cone) ; training in neatness 
and accuracy; promotes attention and interest ; promotes uni- 
form physical development. 

Time.—18 hours. 


Model No. 49.—Cabinet. 


Size.—66 cm. x 40 cm. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—Grooving plane. 

Exercises. —Repeated—(1) Sawing off; (2) vertical sawing, 
(3) face planing ; (4) plain jointing ; (5) glueing ; (6) edge 
planing ; (7) squaring ; (8) gauging ; (9) end squaring ; (10) 
half-lap dovetailing ; (12) nailing; (13) bevelled edge planing ; 
(14) mitring; (15) punching; (16) smoothing up; (17) common 
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mortise and tenon; (20) scraping. Mew—(11) Panel grooving ; 
(18) hinge sinking ; (12) lock fitting. 

Drawing.—Right lines and bevels. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of eye to sense of form (jointed and flat) ; training in neatness 
and accuracy ; promotes interest and love of labour; promotes 
uniform physical development. 

Time.—About 27 hours. 


Model No. 50.—Small Table. 


Size.—76'5 cm. x 34 em. Wood.—Deal. 

New tools.—None. 

Exercises.— Kepeated—(1) Sawing off ; (2) vertical sawing ; 
(3) face planing ; (4) squaring ; (5) gauging ; (6) edge planing ; 
(8) oblique planing; (10) filing; (11) smoothing up; (12) 
glueing ; (13) plain jointing ; (14) glueing with clamp; (16) 
perpendicular chiselling ; (17) end squaring ; (19) scraping. 
New—(7) Concealed mortising ; (9) chamfering; (15) blocking; 
(18) mortised blocking. 

Drawing.—Right lines and curves; plan and elevation of 
legs. 

Educational valwe.—Training in dexterity of hand; training 
of eye to sense of form (flat, jointed, and pyramidal) ; training 
of xsthetic faculty ; promotes interest and love of labour ; 
promotes uniform physical development. 

Time.—About 18 hours. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 
DIFFERENT KINDS OF SLOYD. 


In this chapter we shall draw attention to the different 
kinds of work which are included in the term “Sloyd.” Bear- 
ing in mind that Sloyd is a system of formative education 
means of developing the child’s faculties—the question which 
arises here is :—Shall we, for educational purposes, teach one 
or more kinds of Sloyd? If more than one, how many? If 
one, which shall it be ? 

The simultaneous use of different kinds of Sloyd, @.e., the 
teaching of several kinds to the same children at alternating 
periods, we do not consider good for the following reasons :— 

(1.) Because the School has already subjects enough, and every 
branch of Sloyd is a new subject. There may be different 
Opinions as to the advisability of introducing this or that 
branch of Sloyd, but there seems to be no difference of opinion 
about the statement that sufficient subjects are taught in the 
schools. 

(2.) The time for Sloyd must necessarily be short and limited, 
of justice is to be accorded to other subjects. If four hours a 
week be allowed for Sloyd (six hours would be better) it would 
take the average boy about four years to complete the series 
of models detailed at the end of this volume, 7.¢., to give skill 
in all the exercises which it is deemed necessary a Sloyder 
should be proficient in, that he may derive all the possible 
educational value from the system. Persons have often asserted 
on arriving at Naas that they considered it a greater advantage 
to the pupils to learn several kinds of Sloyd; that one kind 
made them one-sided ; but after having worked at Sloyd-carpen- 
try, they have invariably come to the conclusion that one kind 
is sufficient, and that it does not tend to one-sidedness. 

(3.) We must not require too much from the teacher. No 


a 
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teacher can teach what he does not understand. And it can- 
not be expected that a teacher should understand every or 
even several kinds of Sloyd. The more branches he takes up 
the less will be his dexterity in each. Even if a teacher does 
understand several kinds, it is too much to expect him to teach 
them all in addition to the ordinary subjects of the school. 
For purposes of educational development, he could better con- 
centrate his attention on one rather than distribute it over 
several branches, and if this one supplies all the educational 
value of several, it is sufficient for our purpose. 

If, then, we agree that it is better to teach one kind of Sloyd 
rather than many, the question arises, which shall it be? To 
give a satisfactory answer to this question it will be necessary 
to test each kind and see which one best fulfils the functions 
of an educational system. 

There are ten standpoints from ae each kind of Sloyd 
may be tested. 

These are the aims which have been elaborated in the pre- 
ceding pages, and which may now be re-classified for the 
purpose we have in view :— 

1. Lt should accord with the children’s capabilities, t.e., not 
only with the capability of the individual child, but of the 
great majority of them—it should accord with the average 
capability of those taught. 

2. It must excite and sustain interest. This interest should 
not be of a temporary, but of a permanent character, and 
should tend to increase as progress is made in the series of 

cres. dim. 
models, and not diminish, ——— not ~~~ Temporary 
interest is due to curiosity. 

3. Objects made should be capable of being used by the 
children in the home or elsewhere. The objects made should 
be quite as serviceable as if made by a tradesman. 


4. Give respect for rough (inferior) kinds of labour. 
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5. Train to habits of order and exactness. 

6. Allow of cleanliness and neatness. 

7. Must cultivate the sense of form. Todo so a goodly pro- 
portion of free curves is necessary. 

8. Must be beneficial from a hygienic point of view. That 
it must not only be harmless to any part of the body—as to 
injure the eyes, contract the chest, or distort the shape of the 
body—but be capable of developing the physical forces. 

9. Allow of methodical arrangement. Hence it is necessary 
to have many exercises rather than few, since a larger number 
of exercises permits of a more gradual arrangement of the 
difficulties than a smaller number. Again, the starting exer- 
cises must be easy enough, and must be applied on real objects. 

10. Must teach the children dexterity of hand. Thisis better 
cultivated by many tools and many manipulations than by 
Sew. 

There are in all twelve different kinds of Sloyd, each of 
which has been submitted to the above tests, and their educa- 
tional values estimated, not by theory alone, but by the results 
of observation and practical experience. From the following 
comparative Table it will be seen that Sloyd carpentry alone 
satisfies all the educational tests laid down. 
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NOTES ON THE ABOVE TABLE. 

“Yes and No,” “No and Yes,” must be understood to mean 
that both terms in each phrase are correct to a certain extent, 
but the greater stress must be laid according to precedence, 
viz. :—upon the affirmative in the former and the negative in 
the latter case. 

I.—This kind of work includes tinplate work, filing, drilling, 
boring, &e. 

(1) Teachers vary in opinions: most children can do the 
work fairly well ; (3) Generally so ; (5) Depends on (1)—only 
possible so far as work is ,within the children’s capabilities. 
(8) Several details not very healthy :—filings get into lungs, 
the heat is not good, nor smoke, and use of acids dangerous. 

I1.—Some of the work can be fairly well done, but most of it 
is beyond the children’s capacity. Children cannot certainly 
be expected to do work in hot iron, as blacksmith’s work. 

(7) If the children could shape it properly, it would be a 
very good training in the sense of form, but they cannot. 

_ (8) The exercise itself is beneficial, but the motion is one- 
sided, and the fire bad for the eyes. 

ITI.—(3) Often not useful because not strong enough. (6) 
Yes, when varnishes are not used. When the cane is soaked it is 
apt to make a mess. (8) No, because bad positions, sedentary. 
(9) No, because difficult to grade the exercises. 

ITV.—(4) Depends on the kind the scholars are engaged in, 
and the popular opinion as to whether it is considered fine or 
rough. 

VI.—By this is meant rough painting generally, as con- 
trasted with artistic painting :—as the painting of windows, 
doors, wainscotting and furniture. 

(1) Much too difficult work for children. (3) Paint is use- 
ful as a protection : the difficulty in teaching it is to have the 
exercises done on useful objects :—We can hardly have doors, 
wainscotting, or windows brought to school. 
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VII.—(1) A much debated point—certain parts are easy. 
The fixing of the parts together is very difficult. (2) Interest 
diminishes rather than increases. (7) The sense of form is not 
developed, as the forms are already given through the lines 
which the child has to follow. (8) Bad position for body, and 
bad for the eyes when the work is very fine. 

IX.—(1) Too easy and light for older children ; suitable for 
those about 10 or 11 years of age. (7) Trains also sense of 
touch, but rather in a special than a general way ; also a very 
good exercise for training in sense of colour. 


X.—A Trade and Sloyd have been distinguished. Never- 
theless, every branch of Sloyd has something in common with 
a distinct trade. So Sloyd carpentry has something in com- 
mon with trade carpentry, ¢.g., some of the materials and 
many tools are common to both. Not all the kinds of wood 
used in carpentry are used in Sloyd, nor all the tools. The 
more expensive things are excluded from Sloyd for obvious 
reasons. Three modes exist, apart from its Educational char- 
acter (which is, of course, its leading characteristic), by which 
we distinguish Sloyd Carpentry from Trade Carpentry :— 


A. According to the character of the objects made, Generally 
in carpentry much larger objects are made than in Sloyd. The 
objects in carpentry, again, are for the most part limited to 
cylindrical or flat surfaces; while in Sloyd carpentry the ob- 
jects generally embrace both plane and curved surfaces, simple 
or complex. 


B. According to the tools. Some are common to both kinds 
of work ; carpentry embraces many tools not includéd in 
Sloyd, and vice versd. Sloyd includes several tools not used in 
carpentry. The carpenter never uses a Sloyd knife, which is 
the most important tool in Sloyd. You may be a Sloyder and 
dispense with the use of any tool but the knife. It is the 
knife that constitutes the Sloyd—without knife no Sloyd. 
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The axe, again, is a tool not used in a carpenter’s shop (in 
Sweden), but it is used in Sloyd. 

The Spoon tron used in Sloyd is a tool not used in England. 

The draw-knife, used in Sloyd, is used on the Continent and 
in England by the wheelwright and the cooper, but not much, 
if at all, by the carpenter. 

C. According to the manner of work. Here arises a very 
important distinction. In a trade, division of labour is de- 
veloped as much as possible. But since it tends to develop 
and imitate merely mechanical processes, and to turn men into 
machines, it must be carefully eschewed in Sloyd. Sloyd 
develops man, not mechanism. 

(8.) The use of sandpaper has been said to be dangerous to 
health. Many doctors have been interrogated on this point, 
and they say that if it be used in a bad way, and to too great 
an extent, it is bad. But the same argument applies to food, 
if taken in a bad way and to too great an extent. It would 
take a large amount of sandpaper work to fill the lungs with 
as much grit as enters them on adry, windy day. In gym- 
nastics, the dust rising from the floor gets into the lungs. 
Sandpaper is not dangerous to children unless used far more 
than it should be. It is a question partly of position and 
partly of amount. The object should be held lower than the 
mouth. 

Sandpaper must be used as little as possible. It is a finish- 
ing tool to remove the roughness left by other tools, just as 
the plane is a finishing tool of the saw, and one plane of 
another plane, &c. The sharper a tool is, and the better it is 
used, the less will the roughness be. The axe may be used as 
well by one man as a saw could by another. It is a matter of 
skill. Hence, the less the amount of sandpaper that a sloyder 
uses, the more efficient must we regard him. A person at 
Naas, some years ago, used a spoon knife so dexterously that 
there was no subsequent need for the use of sandpaper (in 
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beginning Sloyd it is doubtless necessary to use more sand- 
paper than after skill has been acquired). It has been fur- 
ther objected that the use of sandpaper is a mechanical 
process. ‘This is not true. It is a process, as experience 
proves, that requires considerable skill and care. Thousands 
of models have been spoiled through an inattentive and care- 
less use of sandpaper. The amount of sandpaper allowed for 
a model should be the same throughout the series, so that, as 
the models increase in size, the sandpaper should not increase 
in amount. It has been suggested that it would be better not 
to use it at all. This is not, in our view, advisable, for the 
work would*then appear in an unfinished state, and it is prefer- 
able to finish it off as well as possible, for the children will set 
greater store by their models, take more interest in working 
them out, and develop the habit of finishing thoroughly what- 
ever they take in hand. An object should not only be made 
well, it should also be made to look well. One does not care 
to buy an unfinished article. In order that the models may 
be completed as far as possible before the sandpaper is used, it 
is well to keep the latter article under lock and key, and only 
provide each operator with it after the model has been ex- 
amined and approved as satisfactory by the teacher. 

XJI.—(1) Different answers at different times have been given 
to this question :—‘“ Yes,” “Yes & No,” “No &. Yes,”—now 
“No” is given with a fairly uniform consent. There are 
different opinions about it, but the majority are against it. 

The opinion in Swedish schools is that Turnery is too diffi- 
cult for children to do it well and alone. The Director at 
Naas has been a convert to this opinion only during» re. 
cent years. (4) It is doubtful whether Turnery can be 
classed as rough work, since it is a fashionable one, and 
even kings engage in it. (7) By means of complex curves. 
Not from the point of roundness, but from long curves on 
cylindrical objects. (8) Positions generally bad ; bad for eyes 
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and feet: children use feet enough outside, and therefore it is 
not needed. (9) The early exercises are too difficult. Some 
exercises have to be continually repeated before sufficient skill 
is acquired to pass forward. (10) Because insufficient tools 
and manipulations. 

XII.—(1) When a general movement arose in favour of 
teaching Sloyd, a very large number of teachers turned their 
attention to wood-carving. It has been much practised in 
Germany and Sweden, but has in recent years to a great extent 
been abandoned in Sweden. The opinion of the Director at 
Naas about wood-carving is that neither children nor teachers 
understand it. It is generally of a bad character. Very difli- 
cult for children to do well at first. (3) If by a useful work we 
mean one that is more valuable when carved, then the answer 
will be “yes,” but only when the article is equally as useful 
when carved as it was before. If a ladle be elaborately carved 
in the handle or on the bowl, and its utility thereby diminished, 
then the answer must be “no,” as it is more difficult both to 
use and to keep clean. (4) From an educational point of view 
it is very bad for the children to carve such objects as they 
have not accurately made themselves ; for it discourages respect 
for rough work, and instils into the children a desire to decor- 
ate objects rather than to make them. This is a very bad 
fault. If carving be used in a school, only those things should 
be carved which the children have very well made. For if an 
object be badly made, to encourage children to try to hide its 
defects by carving is to put a premium on dishonesty. It is 
morally bad and dangerous, it teaches children to conceal and 
throw dust in the eyes of others. 

*< Tn the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest care 


Each minute and unseen part, 
For the gods see everywhere.” —Long fellow. 


(6) It depends on whether you use varnish or polish for carved 
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models—many say this is included in carving, and it cannot be 
considered complete without it. (7) It depends on the style 
used. If a free style be used, the sense of form will be de- 
veloped ; but if it be chip-carving, the sense of form will not be 
developed—it is then mainly a business of following lines, and 
involves considerable repetition. (8) Injurious to health. Not 
good for the eyes, especially if the carving be of a very fine 
character. A German professor asserts it to be a great crime 
to allow children to do such work ; it absolutely destroys eye- 
sight.* 

From the above table and notes upon it, it will be seen that 
the only kind of Sloyd which satisfies all the educational tests 

laid down is Sloyd Carpentry. 
’ Tf, then, we are satisfied that only one kind of Sloyd ought 
to be taught in a school to boys or girls-from 10 to 11 years of 
age, that kind should be the one which best satisfies the edu- 
cational requirements already stated. 

This, then, we conclude, is Sloyd Carpentry. 


* N.B.—Clay-modelling is not regarded as a kind of Sloyd from the Swedish 
point of view, doubtless because it does not constitute a handicraft, and because 
the objects are made for ornament and not for utility. A good deal of this 
work has been carried on in Italy, some also in Switzerland, Germany, and 
France, chiefly by children 6,7, and 8 years of age. Leaves, fruits, plants, and 
flowers constitute the chief objects. It cultivates the sense of touch well, but 
its chief value is for the development of the sense of form. 

It gives physical development only for the fingers. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
HISTORY OF MANUAL WORK. 


In studying the history of Education it will be found that 
manual work is not a subject of modern introduction into the 
school curriculum, but has formed for several centuries past, 
in a greater or less degree, a part of the education of children. 
Sometimes it has been in considerable favour, and has formed 
a prominent feature in the work of the school. At other times 
it has been contemned or neglected, according to the varying 
moods of public opinion. All the most intelligent and promi- 
nent educationalists for the last two or three centuries, and 
the founders of the science and art of education, have per- 
sistently advocated it. Manual training has its roots in his- 
tory. As in politics and religion, so in education there have 
always been periods of progression and retrogression, of action 
and reaction, the wave of advance uniformly followed by that 
of recoil, but the forward movement stronger than the backward 
one, and hence a gradual improvement has been the net result. 

In ancient times as much stress was laid on the development 
of the body as on that of the mind. The Greeks were of 
Rousseau’s opinion, that “a man should think like a philoso- 
pher and work like a peasant.” 

In old Greece we have a good ideal of harmonious education, 
moral, mental, and physical ; but since that time a harmonious 
development has not been maintained. Sometimes, as during 
the existence of the Roman Republic, the greatest amount of 
attention was paid to physical development, as became a people 
whose predilections were for war and aggrandisement. Under 
the Empire, the Roman, infected with the later Grecian man- 
ners—philosophy and learning—paid more attention to the 
cultivation of his mental than his physical powers. Later on 
came the age of chivalry in the feudal times, when physical 
education was again in the ascendant. 
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The Renaissance followed in the fifteenth century, and the 
revival of learning and the spread of literature was greatly 
aided by the invention of the printing press. A thorough 
knowledge of the classical writings was regarded as a sine qua 
non of every sound scholar, and, as a result of this, there grew 
up a false conception of the meaning and purpose of education 
—a conception which has been gradually maturing through 
the last four centuries, and the fruit of which has turned out 
to be of so unsatisfactory a nature. 

“Thus the Renaissance scholars, notwithstanding their ad- 
miration of the great nations of antiquity, set up an ideal 
which those nations would heartily have despised. The school- 
master very readily adopted this ideal, and schools have been 
places of learning, 
tional Reformer. ) 

livery student of education will readily assent to the truth 
of this statement. It is, however, eminently more true of 
Continental than of English education, for in England it has 
been customary at all times to pay considerable attention to 
gymnastics and games. Educationalists on the Continent have 
been in the habit of regarding the schools as places solely for 
intellectual culture. A time of reaction has set in against 


not training, ever since.” —(Quick, Hduca- 


this craze, and the fact becomes more patent every day that 
the school is a place for carrying on systematically the physical 
as well as the mental education of the child. Not only so, 
but it is a reaction against the social contempt which is enter- 
tained for the ordinary workman and his work-—a sentiment 
fostered and engrained in the popular mind by the false 
position assumed by the schools. 

Fashion, doubtless, is a factor in the advocacy of the manual 
training of to-day; but it should be the aim of every true 
educationalist to foster and encourage this kind of work, not 
by basing it upon a transient sentiment of fashion, but by 
shewing that such a training is in harmony with and fosters 
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the true development of the child, and by advocating those 
systems which are founded upon the fundamental and eternal 
principles of education. 

The introduction of manual work is not a radical or senti- 
mental innovation, but a most conservative proceeding, since 
we only seek the re-introduction of a good old custom once in 
vogue, to the general and material advantage of the race. 

It is not new, we reiterate, in the sense of practising in the 
schools themselves, special kinds of manual labour, for many 
arrangements formerly existed for teaching it, especially during 
the last century, as we shall subsequently see. 

This work, however, was generally undertaken not so much 
for its educational as for its economical and practical value. 

In witness of these assertions we will refer to the opinions 
of well known authorities, beginning with the 16th century, 
and take a brief survey of the manual work recently done in 
the schools :— 


Luther (1483-1546), who was wont to look upon the school 
as the most powerful of his allies in effecting the Reformation, 
lays the greatest stress, in his Circular Letter in 1524 to the 
Burgomasters and Councillors, upon the necessity of setting 
children to work at some practical task. “It is not my in- 
tention, however, to found such schools as have been hitherto, 
where a lad has been learning about Donatus and Alexander 
for twenty or thirty years, and, withal, has learned nothing. 
It is a different world nowadays, and it is still changing. My 
intention is that we should have the boys go to such a school 
for an hour or two a day, and then spend the rest of their time 
at home, and learn some handicraft, especially that for which 
they are destined, so that both may advance together while 
they are young and can wait.” 

Ulrich Zwingli (1484-1531) says :—“ Finally, I wish that all 


might agree in approving of the conditions which alone quali- 
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fied for the citizenship in ancient Marseilles, where no one was 
received as a burgher who had not some handicraft by which 
he could earn his living. Were this the practice, we should 
get rid of idleness, root and branch, and our bodies would be 
much healthier, stronger, and more durable.’—Quo acto 
Ingenui Adolescentes formandi sint. 

Michel de Montaigne (1532-1592), the sceptical philosopher, 
the predecessor of Locke and Rousseau in the scholastic art, 
in an essay discussing the bringing up of a child, writes as 
follows :—“It is not a soul, it is not a body, that has to be 
educated: itis aman. The two may not be severed ; and, as 
Plato says, it is not right to educate the one without the other, 
but they should be urged on equally like a pair of horses har- 
nessed to a single chariot.” ——Hssays, Bk. I., c. xxv. 

Johann Amos Comenius (1592-1671)—who has so deservedly 
earned the honourable title, “Father of Modern Education ”— 
in his numerous treatises speaks frequently of the educational 
value of manual work. Thus, for example, referring to the 
instruction and exercises which ought to obtain in an elemen- 
tary school, he says, in ¢. xxix. of his Didactica Magna :—“ They 
should have a general training in the chief forms of hand work, 
if, indeed, only to the end that thereby they should not be 
left in gross ignorance as to what belongs to human life. But, 
besides this, it will make it much easier to discover later in 
what direction the natural inclination of each tends.” 

John Locke (1632-1704), the many-sided genius who also 
sought to investigate the secret of the art of education, in his 
famous book, “Some Thoughts Concerning Education,” has, 
in sec. 209 sg., unreservedly asserted the right of manual 
exercise to be considered in this connection. He says, among 
other things, ‘‘I have one thing more to add, which, as soon 
as I mention, I shall run the danger of being suspected to 
have forgot what I am about, and what I have above written 
concerning education, all tending towards a gentleman’s call- 
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ing, with which a trade seems wholly inconsistent. And yet, 
I cannot forbear to say, I would have him learn a trade, a 
manual trade ; nay, two or three, but one more particularly. 
The busy inclination of children being always to be directed 
to something that may be useful to them, the advantages 
proposed from what they are set about may be considered of 
two kinds: (1) Where the skill itself, that is got by exercise, 
is worth the having. Thus skill, not only in languages and 
learned sciences, but in painting, turning, gardening, temper- 
ing and working in iron, and all other useful arts, is worth 
the having. (2) Where the exercise itself, without any con- 
sideration, is necessary or useful for health. Knowledge in 
some things is so necessary to be got by children whilst they 
are young, that some part of their time is to be allotted to 
their improvement in them, though those employments con- 
tribute nothing at all to their health: such are reading and 
writing, and all other sedentary studies for the cultivating 
of the mind, which, unavoidably, take up a great part of 
gentlemen’s time, quite from their cradles. Other manual 
arts, which are both got and exercised by labour, do many 
of them, by that exercise, not only increase our dexterity and 
skill, but contribute to our health, too, especially such as 
employ us in the open air. In these, then, health and im- 
provement may be joined together. os 

August Hermann Francke (1663-1727), the leader of the 
pietistical movement in teaching, in the famous institutes 
established by him in Halle (schools for the poor as well as for 
the higher classes), assiduously occupied the pupils with differ- 
ent kinds of handwork, and thus showed practically that he by 
no means considered manual training an incongruous element 
in education. He says, inter alia, in one of his writings (Von 
der Erziehung der Jugend zur Gottseligheit und Klughett, c. 
xii.), ‘One sees besides, in children, that they of their own 
accord are always busy at building and working, and this may 
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be very easily turned to some useful end by a teacher.” The 
rules he lays down are very interesting reading. He says 
“ that the children should not work for the making of as many 
objects as possible, but that they should work for thew own 
development ; and again, “ that the teacher shall not be allowed 
to help the child in its work.” 

Jean Jacques Rousseau (1712-1778), that genial pioneer in 
various provinces, whose “ “mile ow de ’éducation,” is a verit- 
able gold mine to the teacher (one, however, in which the 
precious metal has to be freed from much dross), sees in bodily 
exercise a means of education second to none, if a well balanced 
system be, the desideratum proposed. JI can now only give 
some few quotations from this rich store, but they will suflice 
to show how the man who preached the “ Natural Gospel of 
Education” saw clearly that some well ordered handicraft 
must be one of its indispensable factors. ‘I do not stop to 
prove, at any length, the usefulness of manual work, and the 
exercise of the body in re-invigorating the spirit and the general 
health. . . . . I desire that we should ourselves fashion 
all our apparatus ; and I do not wish to begin by making 
the instrument before gaining experience ; but I desire that, 
having gained by chance our experience, we should, by-and-by, 
hit upon that instrument by which it ought to be verified. 

If, instead of chaining a child to his books, I occupy 
him in a workshop, his hands labour to the profit of his spirit, 
he becomes a philosopher, though he thinks he is only a work- 
man. Now, of all occupations which serve to furnish subsist- 
ence to man, that which brings him back to Nature again 
most closely is the work of the hands. ‘ A trade for my son ! 
my son an artisan! Monsieur, what are you thinking of?’ 
‘Madam, I think better of him than do you, who would render 
him incapable of ever being anything but a mere lord, a mar- 
quis, a prince, and perhaps one day less than nothing. While 
I, for my part, wish to raise him to a rank which cannot be 
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forfeited, a rank which makes him honourable for all time. 
I wish to raise him to the rank of manhood, and, say what 
you will, he will have fewer equals in that title than in those 
you will give him.’ ‘The letter killeth, the spirit giveth life.’ 
It is not so much a question of teaching a trade for the sake 
of the knowledge of the trade, as of overcoming those pre- 
judices which despise it. . . . . I desire without reserve 
that Emile should learn a trade.” . . . . “Everything 
taken into consideration, the trade which I should above all 
wish to be chosen by any pupil is that of the carpenter. It 
is neat, it is useful, it can be followed at home; it provides 
abundant exercise to the body ; it demands in the worker some 
skill and industry ; and though the form of the work is deter- 
mined by its utility, yet elegance and taste are not lost sight 
of.” ‘“ Unhappily we cannot pass our whole time at the bench. 
Weare not apprentices to a trade—we are apprentices to man- 
hood / and this latter apprenticeship is more troublesome and 
longer than the former. 

“‘ He must work like a peasant and think like a philosopher, 
unless he is to be as worthless as a savage. The great secret 
of education is to make the exercises of the body and of the 
spirit serve each to relieve the other.”—Hmile, Book III. 

At the time of the French Revolution the interest in 
elementary instruction was very great; and when people 
thought that no attention was being paid in the Convention to 
anything save the guillotine, much thought was given to this 
subject. Robespierre agitated for the introduction of manual 
work, and read a paper prepared by Lepelletier upon the sub- 
ject before the Convention. 

Johann Bernhard Basedow (1723-1790), founder of the so- 
called philanthropical tendency in teaching, that tendency 
which (as at first designed) was to carry out, particularly in 
Germany, the sound principles set forth by Rousseau ; he, in 
his educational institute (‘‘ Philanthropin ” by name) at Dessau, 


ae 
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made manual work one of the most essential parts of his sys- 
tem. He writes in several places in the same spirit. Thus, 
for example, he says, in his Methodenbuch, IV., sec. 10 (1771): 
‘Tt ought to be acknowledged as proper to the idea of educa- 
tion that the children should be occupied with good and useful 
work—or, at least, with what seems to be good and useful— 
six hours a day, at least, for those who in later years are to 
gain their livelihood by manual labour (beginning as young as 
possible, and increasing in amount little by little) ; and in the 
case of those who are to follow intellectual pursuits, at least 
two hours daily. Of those serious forms of manual work which 
have to be entered upon so early as the tenth year, I do not 
now say anything. x 

“ A boy ought to learn the use, to a certain extent, of the 
tools of the joiner, the carpenter, the turner, the tailor, the 
mason, the gardener, which are so often needed in the house- 
hold in a small way.” ‘The higher classes, since they have 
unfortunately been trained in no hand industry in their youth, 
find themselves in riper years with no resources except reading 
and writing.” 

Christian Gotthilf Salemann (1744-1811), that one of Base- 
dow’s collaborators, perhaps, who, in a higher degree than any 
other, was an educator in the best sense of the word, and whose 
institute at Schnepfenthal (near Gotha) was looked upon as the 
most remarkable of the time—he, too, laid great stress on phy- 
sical development, and not less on manual work, as a means to 
this end. There, in Schnepfenthal, the pupils were instructed 
in various kinds of manual work, such as working in paper, 
carpentry, basket-making, and turning, by specially trained 
teachers in each subject—not artisans. And Salzmann had 
also set up in all the rooms where the pupils gathered together, 
carpenters’ benches, with the requisite tools, so as to cultivate 
in them a taste for exercises of this kind, so useful for the 
education of both soul and body. ‘ Temptations,” said he, 
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“prompted children to act, and hence it was wise to put in 
their way temptations to work.” So he had benches and tools 
put up where the children, in their free hours, had access to 
them, and it was found that the children preferred staying to 
work at the benches. In his many works on educational ques- 
tions he often gives very earnest expression to his conviction 
of the importance of manual exercise to education. Here are 
some extracts: ‘ Even in the best institutes and schools with 
which I am acquainted, no genuine corporal labour is to be 
found. For that which passes for it here and there is at bot- 
tom but play, inasmuch as it depends entirely on the disposition 
of the children when and how they are to work. I am of 
opinion, however, that it is requisite to a good education that 
the child should perform some manual task in real earnest. . .’ 
« Are not the hands, then, man’s most noble tools? Is it con- 
ceivable that his spirit should be developed, or its manifold 
capacities brought to light, when his best instrument is rust- 
ing, when his hands are put to no use?” (och etwas tiber die 
ELrzehung.) And again in his Amezsenbiichlein : “ Readiness 
at first in play of various kinds—later, in really useful tools and 
utensils—is such a useful and agreeable quality, that I would 
make it an indispensable condition in all institutions claiming 
to give children a suitable education, that they should both 
train and exercise this quality of self-dependence. se 
“ And since it is unfortunately necessary that, in order to ieaeh 
the child, you should yourself be able to fashion something with 
your own hands, you will readily perceive—you who devote 
yourselves to teaching—that you are bound to learn to work 
.” Above all, seek an 
opportunity of learning to work in wood and paper. I recom- 


with the hands yourselves. 


mend these to thee especially, because they are so cleanly, and 

do not give so much occasion as many others to soil the hands 

and clothes and rooms, and also because in these thou learnest 

to use so many kinds of tools: knife, plane, chisel, drill, ham- 
K 
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mer, screwdriver, &c. When thou knowest how to handle such 
tools, then thy strength and efficiency is greatly increased. . .” 
«The hands are those limbs by which we are most effective. 
All products of art are their work. To strengthen their power 
and to increase their efficiency, man invented tools, that by the 
use of them he might obtain more complete mastery over the 
lower creation. It is therefore absolutely necessary for man’s 
education to make a practice of exercising the hands and using 
those tools which human ingenuity has discovered.” 

Bernhard Heinrich Blasche (1766-1832) co-operated with 
Salzmann, at whose institute he gave instruction in mechanical 
occupations. He wrote a very interesting book, which has 
been recently republished, in four volumes, “ Die Werkstitte 
der Kinder.” 

Joachim Heinrich Campe (1746-1818), another of Basedow’s 
followers (known as the author of divers tales for the young), 
lays great stress also in his writings on the subject, on the 
necessity of making manual work an important factor in edu- 
cation. ‘I, for my part,” he says, “cannot deny that every 
child, be the standing or sex what it may, ought to be kept 
regularly, and from an early age, at some mechanical and cor- 
poral work ; provided only that in the choice of it regard be 
paid on the one hand to the future lot, and on the other to sex, 
and that one child must be more and another less occupied in 
this manner. The usefulness of this is indeed too great and 
manifold for me to wish any child to be deprived of it.”—Alj- 
gemeine Revision des gesammten Schul-wnd ee 
Tom. VIIL., p. 345. 

Martin Pigs (1727-1772) lived in Switzerland, He was an 
Evangelical clergyman. It is a remarkable fact that clergy- 
men have been strong advocates of the introduction of manual 
labour into the schools. He was the inventor of an electrical 
machine. He founded a school at Haldenstein, which was 
subsequently transferred to the castle of Marschlon. In the 
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system of Pestalozzi, of whom he was the predecessor, many of 
Planta’s ideas are found. 

Ferdinand Kinderman (1740-1801), was a Bohemian, and 
the reformer of the schools in that country, in fact he may 
almost be said to be the founder of them. He is also known 
under the cognomen Von Schilstein. He, too, was a clergy- 
man, and founded in 1773, in Kaplitz, a normal school, which 
began to carry out his ideas of elementary education. As 
a result of his principles and policy, manual work was taught 
at the end of last century in about 200 schools. Now, how- 
ever, very little is found ir the schools of the manual work 
which he introduced. Yet, as a-result of this introduction, 
the inhabitants of the parts where the schools were established 
are found much better fitted for labour, by the industrial habits 
instilled in their early days, than those in other parts of the 
country. 

L. G. Wagemann founded, in 1784, a school for manual 
work at Géttingen, and from this school manual training 
spread to other parts of Germany. In a book on elementary 
education, written by Heppe at the end of the last century, he 
says :— Schools of this character were founded at Lippe-Det- 
mold in 1788, Wurzburg 1789, Hanover 1790, Wiirtemburg 
1795, Preussen 1798, Gotha 1798, Baden 1803, Hessen 1808. 
These schools were established for poor children, for the purpose 
of teaching them to use their hands by doing industrial work. 
Hence these schools looked more to the material than to the 
formal education of the child. They were more industrial and 
economical than educational.” 

Arnold Wagemann was brother of the above. He wrote a 
book on education, entitled “ Uber die Bilding des Volks zur 
Industrie.” Its principal idea was the employment of time 
and forces for the best end, according to the laws of economy. 
His definition of industry is a strong argument for the in- 
troduction of manual work into the elementary schools. He 
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also describes ‘a village school as it ought to be.’ In different 
places and at different times the special work will vary, and 
the following occupations, among others, might with advantage 
be taken in hand, according to the nature and occupations of 
the inhabitants in the different localities—twisting cotton and 
winding it on bobbins, knitting garters and stockings. Finer 
work should be introduced by degrees. Cotton spinning should 
follow coarse woollen thread-making. The children should 
engage, too, in the work of the farm and of the household. 

Johann Georg Krunitz published a remarkable book in 
1794, on “Die Land Schulen sowohl wie Lehr-als auch 
Arbeits-oder Industrie Schulen.” The Prussian Government 
decreed that every school was to provide itself with a copy 
of it. So that we see manual work approved by government 
a century ago. ‘The author affirmed the ordinary school 
teaching to be useless without manual work, and that the 
child’s six or eight years of school life was to all intents and 
purposes wasted. He further advocated that the theoretical 
lessons should not occupy more than three hours of the day, 
and he endeavoured to prove that three hours was more valu- 
able than six. This work is also interesting because it con- 
tained notices of schools where manual work was carried on. 
These schools very much resemble those of Bohemia, but the 
writer says to the work of those schools woodwork should be 
added. . 

Johann Heinrich Pestalozz (1746-1827), the man who, per= 
haps, better than any other, knew how to impart intuition in 
instruction, and love in education—the man on whose principles 
our present educational system is chiefly founded—he at least 
did not consider manual work a foreign element in education, 
On the contrary, he made his pupils engage in this between the 
theoretical lessons, especially at Stantz and Burgdorf. Besides 
which, he has in several of his works expressed himself in very 
unmistakable terms as to this matter. Thus, in that chapter 
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of “Lienhard und Gertrud,” of which the heading is “Es 
erscheinen wieder héhere Ansichten tiber das Schulhalten,” we 
read, “It was also his opinion that those gaps which were left 
by the one-sided and contracted training in work (skilled and 
unskilled) which was received in the home, it was the special 
province of school education to fill up. Hence, as early as the 
third week he had out all the benches, lathes, smiths’ tools, 
grindstones, and work tables, sent by the squire to Bonnal for 
the benefit of the school, and which had been hitherto lying at 
the parsonage ; and thus he was able to provide actual practice 
in the most essential forms “of artisan skill. It became more 
and more clear to him every day that industriousness—the 
physical activity of our race—is the true, holy, and eternal 
method of binding together all our various powers into the one 
supreme power—the power of perfect manhood.” The German 
schools not only assume, but believe, that their schools are 
founded on the principles of Pestalozzi. I cannot understand 
why they should think so. Could he return to earth he would 
be painfully surprised when he found with what principles his 
name had been associated. Many work in opposition to his 
ideas, and yet call themselves his disciples. They relegate his 
principles to obscurity, preferring to follow their own distorted 
conceptions of them—not grasping Pestalozzi’s thoughts, but 
what they conceive his thoughts should have been. 

Emanuel von Fellenberg (1771-1844) was for some time 
collaborator with Pestalozzi. But the men had very differ- 
ent natures, and the training which each received did not 
tend to draw them more into harmony with each other’s 
views. Fellenberg was a landed proprietor, and an aristocrat. 
Pestalozzi was poor, and, from a business point of view, an 
unpractical man. Fellenberg established at Hofwyl, a village 
not far from Berne, schools where, in addition to the ordinary 
school subjects, he taught agriculture as well. These schools 
were established for the higher classes, and he took for 
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his motto “Pray and Work,” using the word ‘work’ in 
the sense of corporal labour for the pupils. To these schools 
pupils came from all parts of Europe, and princes, too, were 
found here studying and labouring with them. Besides agri- 
culture, Fellenberg gave instruction in carpentry and card- 
board work. Hofwyl is now a Training College for teachers, 
and some years ago manual work was again introduced. 

Johann Jakob Wehrli (1790-1855) was another teacher who 
co-operated with Fellenberg. He has given his name to a 
special kind of school in Switzerland, known as ‘“ Wehrli- 
Schulen.” These schools were afterwards introduced into 
Germany. He was not an educated man, he had very simple 
tastes and manners, but was one of the best of teachers. He 
set up a ragged school at Hofwyl, and taught manual work, 
and, while the pupils laboured, spoke about things good for 
them to know. He arranged the work in two parts: (a) that 
which was merely mechanical, and (0) that which required 
intelligence and thought to perform. He further aimed at 
employing only that kind which not only developed skill, but 
understanding and intelligence at the same time. 

J. H. G. Heusinger (1766-1837) was a professor at the Uni- 
versity of Jena, and published a book, “Uber die Benutzung 
des bei Kindern zu thatigen Triebes beschaftigt zu sein.” 
It is an interesting volume, as it publishes the principles upon 
which Froebel built up his fame, and a copy has been discovered 
bearing marginal notes in Froebel’s handwriting. Heusinger 
also published an educational novel called “ Die Familie Wer- 
theim,” which contains many excellent principles about in- 
struction in manual work. He lays down seven rules :— 

(1.) That the work should correspond with the forces of 
the child. 

(2.) That the work should not be unhealthy. 

(3.) That the work should not be executed in a sitting 
posture, but by movements when standing. 
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(4.) That the work should be not merely a foundation for 
artisan’s work, but for general education. 

(5.) That the materials used should be as various in 
character, and furnish as great variety in the 
forms of objects, as possible. 

(6.) Great stress should be laid on the relations between 
work and the implanting of knowledge. 

(7.) The sense of form and beauty should be developed. 

He recommended the use of cardboard, wood, metal, clay, 
bone or horn, and wax. 

Friedrich Froebel (1782-1852), founder of the Kindergarten 
System, has, of course, advanced as strenuously as possible the 
proposition that material work should be used as an ordinary 
means of education, on which principle, indeed, his system 
entirely depends. To quote Froebel in this connection would 
be therefore to quote everything he has written, for we should 
find throughout, as the leading thought, his tenet, “That man 
only understands thoroughly that which he is able to produce.” 

Johann Friedrich Herbart (1776-1841), the famous German 
philosopher, whose system of teaching has many warm-hearted 
and learned followers,—admits manual work to be an edu- 
cational agency. He says, in his Umriss pddagogischer Vor- 
lesungen, sec. 259, ed. 2: “Every growing boy and youth 
should learn to handle the recognised tools of the carpenter, as 
well as the ruler and compass. Mechanical dexterity would 
often be more useful than ability in gymnastics. The one helps 
the spirit, the other the body. Elementary schools should have 
workshops, though they should not actually be technical 
schools. And every man should learn to use his hands. The 
hand holds the place of honour at the side of the power of 
speech in raising man above the beasts.” 

A. H. Niemeyer (1754-1828), Rector and Chancellor of the 
University of Halle, and President of the Local Institute for 
Teachers founded by Francke, himself a renowned scientist and 
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teacher, touching upon the question of manual work, says, in 
his Grundsdtze der Erziehung und des Unterrichts :— Apti- 
tude in various handicrafts strengthens the body, and, at the 
same time, provides a useful form of activity, and serves to 
occupy the weary, idle hours, especially in the monotonous 
existence of the household. They can be altered to suit the 
season. The best of occupations—which cannot be too highly 
recommended—is gardening, which almost everywhere, and 
especially in the country, offers most convenient and most 
agreeable opportunities. Health is gained; the young gar- 
dener learns to labour ‘in the sweat of his brow’ ; he lives in 
close contact with Nature, and learns her laws and her methods 
better than from books; he has to exercise patience; he teaches 
himself through his errors ; he witnesses a creation of his own 
in miniature, springing up under his eyes ; he finds from expe- 
rience how much it is worth to enjoy the fruits of his own 
labour. And at other times other handicrafts, especially 
mechanical ones, afford entertainment, teach handiness, and 
exercise the body. Carpentry is acknowledged to be the most 
suitable of all, on account of the complexity of the work and 
the tools, and because it does not put too great strain upon the 
strength of the young. ‘Turning’ also gives exercise, trains 
the senses, and imparts artistic taste. Above all, it is well 
that the young should become familiar with the, ordinary tools 
of a household, of which, moreover, one has such constant 
need ; for example, the saw, axe, gimlet, hammer, &c. To keep 
these things anxiously out of the children’s reach is the most 
certain way to reduce them to helplessness, and, in time of 


4, 


need, to make them more liable to injury.” * + 


* Other books dealing with manual work in education are :— 

(1) ‘‘ Speeches to the German Nation,” by J. G. Fichte (1762-1814). 

(2) ‘Die Arbeitsschulen der Land Gemeinden in ihrem Vollberechtigten zusam- 
menwirken mit den Lernschulen,” by Dr. Conrad Michelsen (1851). 

(3) “Die Erziehung zur Arbeit eine Forderung des Lebens an die Schule,” by 
Prof. Biedermann. 1st edition, 1852 ; 2nd edition, 1883. 

+ With the exception of a few amplifications, the preceding biographical notices 
have been taken from an address of Herr Salomon to the N.U.T. 
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Quotations might be multiplied from many others whose 
words none could affect to slight, if it was our object to find 
out what has been regarded as appropriate to, or extraneous 
to, the nature of education: quotations from poets such as 
Herder and Goethe, from thinkers such as Fichte and Schleier- 
macher, from school organisers such as Kindermann in Aus- 
tria, Cygnaeus in Finland, Carlson in Sweden, and Jules 
Ferry in France. But one quotation, nevertheless, may be 
given from that famous Englishman, John Ruskin, who writes 
in Time and Tide, Letter 21:—“It would be part of my 
scheme of physical education, that every youth in the State— 
from the king’s son downwards—should learn to do something 
finely and thoroughly with his hand, so as to let him know 
what touch meant, and what stout craftmanship meant, and to 
inform him of many things besides which no man can learn but 
by some severely accurate discipline in doing. Let him once 
learn to take a straight shaving off a plank, or draw a fine 
curve, without faltering, or lay a brick level in its mortar, and 
he has learned a multitude of other matters, which no lips of 
man could ever teach him.” 

It has now been clearly shown that the objection which 
assumes that manual training would introduce an entirely 
foreign element into the idea of education, is quite unwar- 
ranted. For it is evident, both from an analytical and histo- 
rical examination of the matter, that education and manual 
work stand in right good accord with each other. With the 
actual forms which manual work, as a means of education, 
has taken at different periods and in different lands, our space 
will not permit us to treat at any length. We will therefore 
deal briefly with a few of its modern developments. 

Finland.—Finland has the honour of being the first country 
which gave Educational Handwork a distinct place in a national 
system of education. 


(4) ‘‘ Dictionnaire de Pédagogie” (s.v. Manuel Travail), by Buisson. 
(5) “ Liinstruction publique en France pendant la Revolution,” by Hippeau. 
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This was due to Uno Cygnaeus*—the ‘ Father of the primary 
school in Finland’—who was born at Tavastehus on October 
12th, 1810. His progress at school was considerable, but was 
due more to his determined character than to his brilliant 
ability. His father died when he was 9 years old, and left the 
family in straitened circumstances. He managed, however, to 
enter the university in 1827. Here want of means compelled 
him to desist from the study of medicine and to devote himself 
to theology. He subsequently became assistant pastor and 
tutor at Viborg, and then chaplain to a trading colony of his 
countrymen in Russian North America. 

On his return to Europe in 1845, he travelled through Siberia 
to St. Petersburg, where he was a superintendent of Finnish 
schools for 12 years. 

When the Emperor of Russia visited Finland in 1856, he 
promised the Senate a new and complete organisation for the 
primary schools of Finland. <A tractate of Cygnaeus’s entitled 
“ Stray thoughts on the intended primary schools of Finland,” 
written at this time, virtually decided the broad lines of the 
new departure, and led to his appointment as director of the 
movement ; and in 1858 he travelled through Finland, Sweden, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, and Holland, investigating 
the educational systems of each country, and collecting what 
information he could to aid him in the establishment of a 
sound system of primary education for his own country. In 
1861, two years after returning to Finland, his fuller pro- 
posals for the constitution of primary,schools were published. 

He had well grasped the underlying principle of Froebel’s 
system of education, viz.:—‘“ That man only understands 
thoroughly that which he is able to produce.” For many years 
he laboured with an unwearying persistence to discover how 
all the faculties of the child could be educated in the best 


* These two pages are abridged from an article by Mr. J. S. Thornton in the 
Journal of Education for September, 1890. 
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possible manner, and he came to a conclusion which harmonised 
with the views of Pestalozzi and Froebel, that the head, the 
heart, and the hand should be uniformly developed. In a letter 
to Wichard Lange, in 1882, he wrote :—‘‘ We owe to Pestalozzi 
the development and building up of the intuitive method of 
education, which finds special expression in his exercises in 
intuition, in thinking and in speaking. . . . . Then 
appeared Froebel, who urged that the child must not only 
practise intuition, and through the intuition express the repre- 
sentation that he has received, but should also learn to carry 
out in play, and in smaller pieces of handwork, that which he 
has grasped ; must, as a productive being, be educated from the 
beginning to self-activity and productive energy; must thus 
be educated through work, for work. He recommended, as a 
means to this end, his ingeniously devised gifts and work in 
modelling.” 

‘In this way, I, who was already accustomed from child- 
hood to various kinds of handwork, was led to the thought 
that we must introduce into the school not only Froebelian 
gifts, and the rest of the exercises in work recommended by 
him, but also establish for elder children such kinds of hand- 
work as have for their aim the training of the hand, the 
development of the sense of form and of the esthetic feeling, 
and help young men to a general practical dexterity, which 
shall be useful in every walk of life. Such works are simple 
joinery, turnery, basket-making, &c. But all these kinds of 
work must not be conducted like a trade, but always with 
strict reference to the universal educational aim, and as a 
means of formative education.” 

When Cygnaeus died in January, 1888, his friend and cor- 
respondent Otto Salomon thus wrote of him :— 

“Uno Oygnaeus, the great teacher, the ardent patriot, the 
founder of the primary schools in Finland, is no more: I see 
still all those looks full of affection and admiration which are 
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bent on him; I still remember the almost religious silence 
with which they listened to his speech; I hear the words 
which he addresses to the young teachers who stand ready to 
go out into the country districts and teach the children of 
Finland :—‘ Remember that the cause of the school is holy ; 
that work done there is‘ work done for God.’ And I see at 
the same time why the work of this man was so great: it is 
because he put into it more than money, skill, or energy—he 
put into it his heart.” 

Finland was the first country in which Sloyd was made 
compulsory, but only so in the country, and not in the city, 
schools. It began to be taught in 1866, but was introduced 
into the Normal School at Jyvaskyla, in the centre of Finland, 
in 1863. The elementary schools are free for all ; the teachers 
generally are women, but men are sometimes found teaching 
in the boys’ schools. 500,000 marks were set apart by the 
Imperial Senate to found a Normal School, with the sole pur- 
pose of instructing primary teachers in the method and system 
of Sloyd. 

Sweden.—Sloyd in 1870 was not regarded as a means of edu- 
cation, but simply as a means of employing spare hours in the 
home. 

In 1874, the Government asked the local authorities how 
this Home-Sloyd was progressing, and the answer was that in 
all parts it was going backward, and the following reasons were 
suggested as the cause of this retrograde movement. 

(1) The means of internal communication had improved, 
and such articles as were previously made at home were more 
easily purchased, and hence the home industry fell off. 

(2) Factories had considerably increased, and keener com- 
petition reduced the prices of the articles. 

(3) The elementary schools, which had not been long in vogue, 
had taught the people to read and write, and, consequently, less 
time was given to what may be termed “ Home-Sloyd.” 
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In face of these replies it was plainly of no use to try to re- 
vive all kinds of Sloyd. Consequently, Wood-Sloyd, for many 
reasons, was generally adopted. Hence foreigners have fre- 
quently said that this particular kind of Sloyd is taught in 
Sweden for economical reasons—an assertion which results 
from ignorance of the facts of the case. In many parts of 
Sweden there is no wood even for firing. 

In 1872, schools were established for the special purpose of 
teaching Sloyd; but about 1876 it was shown that these 
special schools were not so successful as had been anticipated, 
and therefore Sloyd was introduced into the elementary schools. 

At first, the school was used for the sake of Sloyd; but 
before long the standpoint changed, and teachers refused to 
teach Sloyd for its own sake, but used it for the service of the 
school. 

In 1877, the Government decided that Sloyd should be re- 
cognised as an optional subject for the elementary schools, 
and allowed a grant of 75 kronor (about 4 guineas) to each 
school where it was taught. The grant was at first irrespective 
of the size of the school. 

There are some peripatetic Sloyd teachers both in town and 
country. 

Néés.—In the early part of 1870 a great interest in Sloyd 
was evinced, and an attempt was made to revive a dying 
national custom. 

Several schools were opened ; the school at Naas (being 
about the third in order of time) was started in 1872. At first 
it was intended to give instruction to children only on the 
estate, but the aim has since widened very considerably. 
Many different branches of Sloyd were taken up:—Carpentry, 
carving, turning, smiths’ work, basket-making, saddlery, stone 
cutting, fretwork, and painting. This school was intended 
only for children who had left the elementary schools. 
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Other subjects, such as drawing, mechanics, mathematics, 
and physics, were also taught. 

Very soon it became apparent that if Sloyd must take its 
proper place, it must be taught, not as an extraordinary, but 
an ordinary part of the school curriculum. Consequently, an 
elementary school was opened where ordinary instruction was 
given, and, in addition, three howrs’ Sloyd daily. 'The interest 
increased amazingly, and it became necessary to have trained 
Sloyd teachers. 

So, in 1874, a training-class was formed. At first this class 
was for those who were going to teach Sloyd, and nothing else 
—-specialists—and the course was for one year. Subsequently 
the curriculum included, as theoretical subjects, mathematics, 
physics, Swedish language, writing, educational science and 
method ; as practical subjects, geometrical drawing and Sloyd 
(carpentry, carving, and smiths’ work). In this way the work 
was carried on till 1882. 

In the first course there were only four students. Before 
1882, however, it was apparent that a change would soon be 
inevitable. There was a great desire to introduce Sloyd into 
elementary schools generally, and experience proved that it 
would be better to have Sloyd taught by the ordinary teachers 
of the school. Since that time, persons have continually said 
that in endeavouring to get the elementary teachers to take 
it up, the aim was to study economy. This was not the true 
reason. The real reason was, and a wide experience confirms 
it, that an ordinary teacher answers better than a special 
teacher. At last the specialists in Sloyd trained at Naas were 
unable to find places, since the ordinary teachers filled them. 

Clearly a change was necessary. This change had been anti- 
cipated, and in 1878 had begun shorter courses of five weeks, 
which could be taken by the elementary teachers during the 
holidays. At first there were eight courses per year, of five 
weeks each, and this arrangement continued till 1884, when a 
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modification took place, and the courses were extended to six 
weeks, of which there were six in the year. Subsequently a 
further change took place, and only five courses were taken : 
these have now been reduced to four per annum. The courses 
in autumn and winter are, speaking generally, for Swedes 
only. It is neither inconvenient nor difficult for the Swedish 
teachers to attend them, as most of them teach for eight months 
of the year only, a limit fixed by the local, and not depart- 
mental, authorities. 

Besides, a holiday, for the purpose of going through a course 
of Sloyd, is seldom, if ever, refused. 

In many parts of Sweden the climate only allows of the 
schools being opened for a short time, and there is often a 
great distance to travel before a school or church can be 
reached, and, as a consequence, the children only go to school 
during the summer months. 

In 1882, ladies were admitted for the first time, and the first 
English ladies came in 1884. 

List of students who have attended the courses at Naas 
(2nd and 3rd year students not included) from 1875 to 1893, 
inclusive :— 


Sweden . F 5 R : 1501 
Norway : ; é - 45 
Abyssinia . - A f 1 
Argentine Republic : ; 1 
Belgium . ; , ; 3 
Brazil il 
Canada . P . ; 1 
Chili : : : ‘ 1 
Denmark ? ; F ‘ 28 
England. ; ‘ c 188 
Scotland : : 3 : 23 
Treland 5 A . A 2 
Finland 3 : , 4 46 
France é ; F : 3 
Netherlands : : : , 29 


Carried forward F ; 1873 
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Brought forward . : : 1873 
Iceland 5 . : 4 1 
Italy 5 : ° A ; 16 
Japan ‘ 3 ; : 2 
Russia. : é : ‘ 20 
Switzerland . s ; 2 
Spain. . 5 d A 1 
Germany .° é : 12 

~ -United States of Agnonian : : 27 
Hungary . < 3 5 7 
Uruguay A é : 5 2 
Austria n 5 ; ; 20 
East India “ ‘ : : 2 

Total : 1985 


Norway.—Sloyd was introduced into Norway in 1879. 
Wood Sloyd is the kind generally taught, but other branches 
are sometimes taken, 

Under the ‘New Code’ of Nouyen it has been made com- 
pulsory in all elementary town schools, and under certain 
conditions also in country schools. 

In the Normal Schools it has been. taught for 5 years as a 
voluntary subject ; but every student who, at the beginning of 
the year, takes it up, must carry it through ; and if the teacher 
has spent 200 hours in two years in learning it, mention is 
made of the fact on his certificate. 

Short courses also are taken at the Normal Schools, similar 
to those which are at Fredrikshald (1875), on the Swedish 
frontier, also at Tromso. 

The courses are subsidized by the government, which also 
makes a grant to the students who learn it. A grant of 80 
kronor is made to each sloyd class in the country. The subject 
is now being introduced into the high schools. 

In many parts of Norway special teachers are still engaged 
to teach it. 

Denmark.—At Copenhagen a school has been established 
for the purpose of propagating Sloyd, and for giving instruc- 
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tion in that subject. Pupils from both the secondary and 
primary schools attend here. 

Germany.—Much progress has been made in many parts of 
Germany in disseminating a knowledge of different kinds of 
manual work, ¢.g., brush-making, basket-making, wood-carving, 
cardboard work, metal work, clay modelling, &e. In 1878, a 
school was opened in Berlin for the training of teachers and 
scholars. In Hanover, Bremen, Saxony, Posen, and other 
parts, the work is in progress. At Leipzig exists the well- 
known school of Dr. Gétze, where teachers are trained in 
woodwork, wood-carving, cardboard work, and metal work, and 
to these subjects Gardening has recently been added. 

All these varieties of manual work are arranged more or less 
on educational principles, and the aims of the instruction are 
in the main educational. 

F’rance.— Rousseau, in his “ Hmile,” was the first person to 
turn the attention of the French people to the importance of 
manual training. 

The leaders of the Revolution, by the Constitution of the 
Year III., made it compulsory on all citizens to learn some 
manual occupation. 

In 1832 we find modelling in clay and wax, moulding in 
plaster, turning in wood and metal work, taught in an indus- 
trial school. 

In 1882 a law was passed making manual work an ordinary 
part of the school curriculum in elementary schools. The 
course was a graduated one, starting, in the maternal schools, 
with Froebelian occupations—folding, weaving, knitting, &c., 
and proceeding through cardboard work and basket-making 
to modelling in clay, and working in wire, wood, and metal. 

Manual work was begun in the schools of Holland in 1876, 
Belgium in 1881, Switzerland in 1882, Austria in 1883, Russia 
in 1884. It has also been introduced into Japan, and North 
and South America. 
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In England, manual work has been carried on in many 
parts of the country. The systems employed are various. In 
London the manual work in the Board Schools is under the 
direction of Mr. Ricks, but Sloyd is now being carried on in 
some few of these schools, as well as in other parts of London, 
more particularly in ‘the Hornsey and West Ham Board 
Schools. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute devotes much 
attention to woodwork, among other subjects. At its exami- 
nation in this subject, which is held ‘simultaneously at many 
centres throughout the country, the teacher’s certificate was 
won by L#t5 candidates in 1892; in 1893 it was gained by 123, 
and the preliminary certificate by 675; and in 1894 the candi- 
dates were more numerous still. 

Four Associations have been formed in England for the 
extension of Sloyd. The Sloyd Association of Great Britain 
and Ireland was formed in 1888; the Northern Counties 
Sloyd and Educational Handwork Association, founded in 
1892, has branches at Bradford, Sheffield, Manchester, Bolton, 
Keighley, and Barrow-in-Furness ; the Sloyd Association for 
Scotland, which dates from the same year, has branches at 
Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Aberdeen ; and the Midland Associa- 
tion, formed two years later, has its headquarters at Leicester. 
Many borough and county councils have engaged in Sloyd 
work. Amongst the former may be mentioned Bradford and 
Sheffield ; and amongst the latter, Essex, Leicester, Cambridge, 
and the West Riding. Sloyd is taught in many Board and 
National Schools, in schools for the deaf and dumb, in boys’ 
grammar schools and girls’ high schools, and in many Kinder- 
garten and private schools. The decision of the Science and 
Art Department in December, 1893, to recognise Sloyd equally 
with other forms of educational woodwork, makes it probable 
that its diffusion will not be less rapid in the future. 
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GEORGE PHILIP & SON'S LIST 


OF 


BOOKS -AND DIAGRAMS 


SUITED FOR USE IN 


SLOYD AND WOODWORK CLASSES. 


SLOYD. 
Authorised Translations of the Sloyd Handbooks. 


Published under the auspices of the Sloyd Association of 
Great Britain and Ireland, 


SECOND EDITION. REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


1. The Teacher’s Handbook of Sloyd, as practised and taught at 
Niiis, containing explanations and details of each Exercise, by Otto 
Salomon, Director of the Naiis Seminarium, assisted by Carl Norden- 
dahl and Alfred Johansson. ‘Translated and adapted for English 
teachers by Mary R. Walker, St. George’s Training College, Edinburgh, 
and William Nelson, Manchester School Board. With over 130 Illus- 
trations and Plates. Demy 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


N.B.—The enlarged edition contains Johansson’s Practical Directions for 
Making the High School Series of Sloyd Models (see No. 2). 


The Schoolmaster says—‘‘We earnestly recommend every one interested in the 
subject to procure this book. It is a most complete exposition of the system.” 


2. Practical Directions for Making the High School Series of 
Sloyd Models, by Alfred Johansson, Teacher at the Sloyd Training 
College at Naiis. ‘Translated and adapted for English teachers, with 
an Appendix containing Alternatives to some of the Models in the 
High School Series, by Mary R. Walker and William Nelson. Crown 
8vo, interleaved, bound in cloth, price 2s. 


Note.—TVhis book is now bound up with the Teacher's Handbook ; but the 
interleaved edition may still be had separately. 
The Educational Review says—‘‘The directions are thoroughly simple and 


practical.” 
SECOND EDITION. REVISED. 


3. The Theory of Educational Sloyd. The only authorised edition 
of the Lectures of Otto Salomon, Director of the Seminarium for 
Teachers at Naas. Revised and edited for English and American 
Students by an Inspector of Schools. Together with a Résumé of the 
History of Manual Training, and a Portrait and Biography of Herr 
Salomon. Crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s. 6d. 

The Teacher's Aid says—“ Should have 2 warm welcome from all who are interested 
in education.” 
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NEW AND REVISED EDITION. WITH METRIC MEASUREMENTS. 


4, Working Diagrams of the High School Series of Sloyd 
Models, intended to accompany Johansson’s Practical Directions, by 
William Nelson, Organiser of Manual Training to the Manchester 
School Board. ‘The Set consists of detailed Diagrams of all the Fifty 
Models forming the High School Series, together with five additional 
Diagrams of Alternative Models, specially adapted to English require- 
ments. Printed on cards (size 15 by 10 inches), in stout wrapper with 
elastic band. Price 4s. 

The Schoolmistress says—“ A splendid set of working diagrams.” 


4a. Working Diagrams of the Sloyd Models. Original Edition, 
drawn to Hnglish measurements, by William Nelson. Printed on 
cards (size 114 by 7% inches), in stout wrapper with elastic band, 
price 3s. 

5. The Eva Rodhe Model Series in Woodwork for Children 


from Five to Nine Years of Age. A Manual of Primary Sloyd, with 
numerous Illustrations. Imp. 4to, price 7s. net (see page 5), 


6. A Plea for Sloyd, by J. Franzén. Translated from the Swedish by 
Anna Strémsten, Victoria College, Belfast. Foolscap 8vo, paper cover, 
price 9d. 


The School Board Chronicle says—‘‘ Well worth reading.” 


WOODWORK, 


1. Woodwork Course for Boys, consisting of a Graduated Series of 
Thirty Models, arranged so as to cover the requirements of the Science 
and Art Department, South Kensington. Containing full Working 
Diagrams and practical Directions for making each Model. By William 
Nelson, Organiser of Manual Instruction to the Manchester School 
Board. Imp. 8vo, stiff boards, 3s. 6d. F 


The Speaker says—‘ A capital series of lessons.” 2 


2. Manual Instruction—Woodwork. First, Second, and Third 
Year’s Courses. A handbook for School Boards, Technical Instruction 
Committees, Organizers and Teachers of Manual Instruction Classes 
and Students. By J. Chas. Pearson, Director of Manual Instruction 
to the Liverpool School Board. A Series of 42 Royal Folio Plates, 
bound in full cloth extra, 10s. 6d. net. 3 


The Schoolmaster says--‘‘ An excellent work by a practical and enthusiastic teacher. 
Worth its cost over and over again.” x 


8. Lessons in Woodwork for Evening Classes, comprising Exercises 
in the Principles of Joinery, and Studies and Designs for Wood- 
Carving. A series of 20 Plates, with accompanying letterpress pre- 
pared under the direction of the Hampshire County Council. Foolscap 
folio, stiff boards, 2s. 6d. ‘ 


Detailed Prospectuses of any of the above, together with Illustrated Catalogues of 
all Tools and Requirements, sent gratis on application. 
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OF 


REQUISITES FOR SLOJD, WOOD-WORK AND CARPENTRY, 


BENCHES. 


I. Swedish pattern, English make, hardwood jaws. Will take to pieces and 
pack flat. 
A. Double, with wooden vice screws - = el & 
B. Do., iron vice screws - - > Ab ies 
C. Single, with wooden vice screws oe ae Onn) 
Iron stops extra, each Is. 


II. German pattern, made of Beech throughout, with one side vice, one end 
vice, and one drawer. 

A. 4feet long - 
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LIST OF REQUISITES (continued). 


The Figures referred to are those in the Handbook, Chapter III, 


Axe—(Fig. 45). 
American, Ohio pattern - - - - - 
Braces—(Figs. 70-71). 
American, with 16 Bits . - - . - 
(including 2 Dowel Auger Bits) - 
American, without Bits - - : 3 = 
Bits separately, from  - - - - - each 
Bradawls—(/ig. 75). 
Boxwood, with 8 Bits : - : - - 
a 10 Tools - - - - - 
Bevel (Fig. 30)— 
Wooden Angle Bevel - aan K. 4 : 
Rosewood and Brass, 7} in. - - = - - 
Chisels, ete.—(/igs. 49-51). 
Set of 12 Firmer Chisels, Sheffield make, in Beech Handle 
Separately, from = - - ceo 
Set of 8 Mortise Chisels, Sheftield make, i in Beech Handles 
Separately, from = - each 
Set of 12 Firmer Gouges, Sheflield make, in Beech Teale, 
Separately, from - - each 
Callipers—(/7g. 26). 
Best Bright Egg Callipers - - - - 
Sliding Calliper Gauge, meee English and metric measure- 
ments - - - . 
Files—(Iig. 68). 
Flat File, 9 in. - - - 5 a : 2 
Half-round File, 9 in. - - : - - 
Round File, 9 in. - : - - - - 
Triangular File - - - - - = 
Handles” - - - - - - each 
Gauges—(/igs. 20-23). ; 
Marking Gauge - - = u + : 
Cutting “ - . 2 3 : = 
Marking Point : 2 : 
Combined Mortice and Marking Gange - : : 
Mortice Gauges, each - 2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., and 
Glue Pot—(/77. 86). 
With Brush - - - - F a: 
Stove for ditto (Paraffin) - - - - - 
Gas Disc Burner - - - : - each 
Glue - - - - - - per lb. 
Grindstone— 
Revolving, with Trough 
(Eng lish make can n also be supplied.) 
Hammer— 
With Uandle - - - . : P 
MHandscrews—(/’7g. 13). 
5in. Wooden - - . 2 e f 
6 in, PS - : : : . : 
8 in. a : é : . 5 x m 
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LIST OF REQUISITES (continued). 


Knives— 
Swedish, medium quality (Fig. 47) = : - 


22 est ” ” ze W bs . 


Swedish Hack Blade, Naas pattem (ig. 46) - - - 
Draw Knife (Pig. 48) = 4 


Mallets—(/ig. 76). 
English make - . - - - cS 2 


Nails— 

French Wire Nails, in lb. boxes, 1, 14, abe 2 in., assorted - 

English Brads, 1 or 4 in. - per lb. box 
Oileans - - - - - : : 
Oilstone—( ig. 85). 

Pieces - - - = : : 4 

» mounted in polished deal, from - - ~ 

Pincers— 

Round Jaw Pliers, 44 in. (Fig. 78) - - : - 

Flat » (Fig. 80) s - E 

Wire Cutter, 5 in. (fig. 79) - - : - 

Pincers, 84 in. - - - - : : 
Planes— 

Jack Plane, ki in., English Beech (77g. 57) - - - 


2 in., English Beech - - : 
Smoothing Cae 8 in., English Beech (Fig. 58) - : 
Roughing se Onis ” Swedish make - - - 
Compass peo nin (Hi ig. 62) - 
Old Woman’s Tooth Plane (fig. ee) me 3 mos different 
widths - - 
Improved pattern, 2 irons - - - : - 
Rules— 

Metric Rule, Philip’s Bevelled, 4 metre - 
English ,, 2 ft., 2- gold, Boxwood rule, bevelled me brass 

mounted - = 
English Rule, 2ft. = - : 


. » 1 ft, marked alsoi in centi and milli- metres. - 


Sand Paper - - : ; - - per quire 
Saw Set + - - - = - s : 
Saw Blades— 
Narrow, ;°; in. - - - : = he 
Medium, 4in. - = - = 2 m a 
Fine, 14 in. - - - : = é 
Saws—(igs. 37-44). 
Bow Saw, blade 1} in. wide - - - . : 
Compass ‘Saw, 12 in. - - = . 
Dovetail Tenon Saw, w: toa es 9 it in, - - : - 
Hand Saw, 24 in. - - - - 
Tenon Saw, warranted, Pai, = = a zs 
Turn Saw, Blade ;°; in. wide (narrow web) - - - 
» »  & » yy (broad web) 2 = c 


Saw Sharpening Clamp - - , = 
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LIST OF REQUISITES (continued). 


Saude 
Scrapers— 
Roundends-~ - - - : - per doz. 3 0 
Square , - : = : = . f 26 
Screw Drivers—(Fi%g. 83). 
Per set of 3, assorted sizes : - ° = Ao), 
Each, 4d., 5d., and 6d. 
Special hardened ends, 8 in. - : . : 1 6 
5 SN OUD s : : - Cue Be all 
Spokeshaves (Fig. 66)— 
Iron, Swedish - - : - - 6d.and 1 6 
Beech, English - : - ° : - Sat 
Spoon Iron (Fig. 52) - - : : : - 0 6 
if English make - - - : é sath ot) 


Squares—(Figs. 27-28). 


Metal, 9 in., marked in inches ae ae: . - Ie2 
Rosewood, brass fitted, 45 in. - - - - 1333 
és ” 6 in. 7 x i > 1 6 
Shooting Board (lig. 12) - - - - - = eed 
Tool Rest, for Sharpening Plane Irons - - - : 13a6 
Wing Compasses - - - - - - dh Ye 
Wood— . 
Swedish Birch, in logs, 6 ft. x about 3fin. square - each 1 6 


Other Tools to order. Estimates sent free on application. 


SLOYD FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 


A very suitable and instructive occupation, which may be practised in the 
schoolroom. : 


The Eva Rodhe Model Series in Woodwork for Children from 
Five to Nine Years of Age. A Manual of Primary Sloyd, with 
numerous Illustrations. Imp. 4to, price 7s. net. 


Complete Set of Models to illustrate the above Manual, £2 15s. 
Zinc Stencils for drawing the designs first, 6s. 


Cutting Board and Vice, can be attached to school desk by means of a 
wooden vice, each 2s. 6d. 


Tools as in foregoing list. 
Wood of suitable quality can also be supplied. 


GEORGE PHILIP & SON, 32 FLEET STREET, LONDON, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL: 45 to 51 SOUTH CASTLE STREET, 
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